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For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE BURDEN-BEARER. 
BY MRS, M. E, SANGSTER. 


O Christ, the burden-bearer, 
To Thee we bring our load ; 

How could we carry it ourselves, 
And face the wrath of God? 

We bring our guilt, we bring our shame, 
Before Thy cross we fall, 

Since Thou hast died, in Thy dear name, 
We well may trust ourall! 


O Christ, the burden-bearer, 
With sighs and tears we come; 

For sorrow weights us heavily, 
And we are far from home. 

Our daily griefs, our daily cares, 
The sadness none may see, 

O precious Lord! O risen Lord! 
We bring them all to Thee! 


O Christ, the burden-bearer, 
Whene’er we knee! to pray, 

We pour our hearts’ desires out, 
We fear no frowning “nay.” 

Thou hearest us! Thou knowest us! 
For we are of Thy fold; 

Thou leadest and we follow on, 
Thy patience makes us bold. 


O Christ, the burden-bearer, 
Wecould not lift our eyes, 
But that thou standest, our High Priest, 
In yonder happy skies, 
And we shall see Thee face to face, 
Our Saviour and our God, 
Where never in that joyful place, 
Hath burdened sinner trod. 


For all amid the ransomed, 
Who walk with Thee in white, 
There is not one who hides a grief 
From some beloved one’s sight, 
There is notoneaweary, 
There is not one athirst, 
And sweeter grow the waves of life, 
That sweet were at the first! 


O Christ, our burden-bearer, 
Our sorrows Thou hast borne; 

Our many sins on Thee were laid, 
On Thee were shame and scorn; 

O! what are we, that love divine 
Our wandering hearts should call? 

Here, Master! we ourselves resign, * 
Be Thou our allin all! 

Norfolk, Va. 
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TAKE THEM TO CHURCH, 


BY THE REV. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 

HEN Jesus was only twelve years 

old, he walked sixty-five miles in 
order to join the company of worshippers 
in the house of the Lord. Can we for one 
moment suppose that he would not have 
gone every Sabbath, if he had lived as near 
the church as wedo? Yet we are falling 
into the error of imagining that the atten- 
dance of children upon the regular church 
§-rvice is not a matter of much importance. 





The pastor surveys the congregation on 
Sabbath morning, and mournfully notes 
the fact that few of the lambs of the flock 
are present. Parents fall into the easy 
habit of not getting the children ready for 
church, quieting an occasional doubt by 
saying to themselves, ‘‘ I wish they could 
go, but the mornings are so short, and there 
is so much todo. Still they go to Sunday- 
school regularly.’’ And so the subject is 
dismissed. Thesuperintendent of the Sab- 
bath-school also notes the absence of the 
children from church, but looks at it from 
another point of view, and perhaps accepts 
it as new proof of the importance of hisown 
position. 

The evil is a great one and needs a re- 
medy. Public worship and a living minis- 
try are divinely instituted. If we assume 
the responsibility of teaching our children 
to attend the Sabbath-school and neglect 
the church, we take it for granted either 
that the school is the children’s church, 
and the superintendent and the teacher are 
the children’s pastors, or we cut the chil- 
dren off from privileges belonging to them 
by divine appointment, and take from the 
pastor, whom God has appointed, a portion 
of the flock of which God gave him the 
oversight. The Sunday-school is not the 
children’s church. It is no church at all, 
but a school, in which instrnetion is the 
main thing and worship is but incidental. 
God’s plan is to have a place and an hour 
for worship, and to gather all the people 
for the express purpose of worship. The 
sermon indeed instructs, but even in the 
sermon the great object is not merely to in- 
form, but to draw souls to God, to cultivate 
religious awe, devotion, a sense of the di- 
vine presence, sorrow for sin, trust in a pre- 
sent Saviour, joy in the Lord and in the 
hope of eternal life. 

I am aware that a writer of lively imagi- 
nation can so describe an ideal teacher as 
to make him altogether superior to the ac- 
tual pastor; nevertheless that will not 
change the divine order of things. The 
church is for the people, for all the people, 
rich and poor, ‘‘ young men and maidens, 
old men and children,’’ and he must be of 
a presumptuous spirit who dares to scatter 
this assembly, and say that God’s messen- 
ger shallspeak toa partof them only, when 
he delivers his message. 

And direct intimations of God’s plan are 
not lacking. He commanded his ancient 
people to assemble at least three times a 
year, from all parts of the land, for worship, 
and bring their little ones with them. The 
tabernacle was erected as a place for public 





worship. It is called, over and over again, 
‘‘the tent of the congregation.” The tem- 
ple was designed to be a place of public 
worship; thither our Lord delighted to go 
with his disciples,and there the children 
cried, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.”’ 

He, then, who would shut the children 
out of the house’of the Lord goes counterto 
the plans of God, narrows down the minis- 
ter’s call to the older and less hopeful part 
of the people, takes the best part of the 
pastor’s work out of his hands, and deprives 
the children of the best part of their Chris- 
tian heritage. 
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KEEP TO THE TRUTH. 


A Hint to Sunday-School Talkers. 





BY MRS. J. E. MCCONAUGHY. 

W* often impress the teachings of Scrip- 

ture much more forcibly on the minds 
of children by a vivid description of places 
andcircumstances. The story seems more 
real to them in our own words. But we 
cannot be too careful to have our statements 
all correspond strictly with the facts. 

A gentleman relates that he actually 
heard a public speaker addressing the chil- 
dren, describe pathetically the poverty of 
Joseph and Mary, stating that when they 
went up to Jerusalem, ‘‘they were obliged 
to beg their way along, with the few cents 
they had to pay their tax, tied up in the 
cornex of a pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

The little ones, of course, would accept 
such a statement as fact, and those who 
knew better would naturally listen with 
little respect to any further remarks from 
the speaker. 

When one allows his fancy too great li- 


cense, he is soon apt to lose his strict con- - 


scientiousness, with regard to the truth, 
and it is surprising to what lengths speak- 
ers will sometimes go in this sort of ro- 
mancing. 

T know a gentleman who is heldin great 
esteem by some as a ‘‘famous Sunday- 
school man,’’ who is chiefly famous for his 
Munchausen stories with which he delights 
the children. Heonce owned to a clergy- 
man that he made them up as he went 
along. Very often he ‘‘ did not know how 
he was going to come out when he began 
one.’?’ These stories, too, very often pur- 
ported to be personal adventures, encoun- 
ters with snakes, bears and the like in the 
western wilds. Often, too, they were so 
improbable that even a child’s credulity 
would be severely taxed by them. 

Now such children’s addresses are a folly 
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in Israel. Better ten words of serious, ear- 
nest instruction, that would fasten itself on 
the child’s heart and soul than hours of 
such idle entertainment. Everything that 
will give children false impressions of the 
truth, or tend to lower their standard of 
truth, cannot be too scrupulously avoided. 
And if we turn to the word of truth we 
shall learn how displeasing they are in 
God’s sight. 
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SING YOURSELF. 


HERE has been a great deal of whole- 

sale criticism, by persons interested and 

otherwise, upon our Sunday-school song 
books. 

‘Too light and trifling,’’ says old Fogy; 
“sounds too much like a dancing tune; 
don’t believe in worshipping God in that 
style.”’ 

‘*Too simple, too childish, too sombre, 
too slow,’’ says young America. ‘'I want 
to praise the Lord with all my powers, to 
make a joyful noise unto him.’’ 

Who shall satisfy these varied tastes? 
Who shall make a book that shall leave no 
mark opposed to the critic’s arrow ? 

**T do not like our book,’’ said a teacher. 
‘*T cannot enjoy the songs; neither do the 
children. i can seldom prevail upon them 
to sing.”’ 

‘Do you sing yourself?’’ I asked. 

“IT? No! Icannotsing much! Icould 
be of little help.” 

T have seen many such teachers,—urging 
the children to sing but keeping their own 
mouths shut. No wonder the little ones 
soon tire of even the most beautiful songs. 
Example is far more powerful than precept 
here. Instead of this fault-finding, this 
listlessness, this longing for other books, 
how much better to make the most of what 
we have. To be interested and to seem in- 
terested in this most delightful part of Sun- 
day-school service is the way to make 
others interested. 

If we would have the children praise the 
Lord with heart and voice, let us tune our 
own Voices to join in their praises. J. H. 
=> 
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DULL SCHOLARS. 


66 CANNOT make Laura understand 

anything,’ said Miss Peale, looking 
up in despair, as her class left the Sunday- 
school. ‘‘She is the dullest child I ever 
saw !”’ 

Miss Ray, to whom she spoke, looked at 
Laura, who had forgotten her library book 
and returned for it. She was not a very 
bright looking child, and yet the broad 
brow, the patient mouth, the soft appeal- 
ing eyes, all contradicted the idea of es- 
pecial dullness. 

‘In truth,” said Miss Peale, as they 
walked to church, ‘‘I am not gifted in ex- 
planations. My mind reaches conclusions 
quickly, and I cannot always indicate the 
steps between. Little Laura must see and 
feel every stepping stone. . She wants to 
know the ‘why’ of everything, and when 





I cannot explain it to her, she sits there 
with a hopeless look that goes right to my 
heart. 

Miss Ray said, ‘‘I should have great 
hope of such a scholar, Anna. When she 
comes into the field, what a steady worker 
she will make. Such a conscientious child, 
too!”? 

‘*T wish you would take her, and give 
me Clara Sears,’’ replied Miss Peale. ‘‘I 
think Laura is seeking the Saviour, but I 
do not seem to give her the right sort of 
help. Maybe you can.”’ 

‘* We all must rest on Christ alone,’’ said 
Miss Ray. ‘* Without his blessing methods 
of teaching can do little good. But I will 
take Laura, for I have great sympathy for 
dull scholars. I am one myself.’’ 

‘You?’ said her friend. 

‘Yes, I have to seek for knowledge, as a 
minerseeks for gold. It is hard work, but 
the gold found the miner keeps it.’’ 

Patience, friends, with the plodding ones, 
So that they are on the right path, no mat- 
ter how slow their progress. Teach them 
carefully, explain to them minutely, by all 
means help them, to keep on ‘stepping 
heavenward.”’ A TEACHER. 


—______> <> 


A LITTLE SERMON. 


T a station the other day, one of the 

beautiful lessons which all should 
learn was taught in such a natural, simple 
way that none could forget it. It wasa 
bleak, snowy day; the train was late, the 
ladies’ room dark and smoky, and the dozen 
women, old and young, who sat waiting 
impatiently, all looked cross, low-spirited, 
or stupid. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking 
with the palsy, came in with a basket of 
little wares for sale, and went about 
mutely offering them to the sitters. No- 
body bought anything, and the poor old 
soul stood blinking at the door a minute, 
as if reluctant to go out into the bitter 
storm again. She turned presently, and 
poked about the room asif trying to find 
something; and then a pale lady in black, 
who lay as if asleep on a sofa, opened her 
eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly 
asked in a kind tone, ‘* Have you lost any- 
thing, ma’am ?’? 

‘*No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’ 
place, to have a warm ’fore I go out agin. 
My eyes are poor, and [ don’t seem to find 
the furnace nowhere.’’ 

‘* Here itis;’’ and the lady led her to the 
steam radiator, placed a chair, and showed 
her how to warm her feet. 

‘*Well, now, ain’t that nice?’ said the 
old woman, spreading her ragged mittens 
to dry. ‘‘Thanky, dear; this is proper 
comfortable, ain’t it? I’m most froze to- 
day, bein’ lameand aching; and not sell- 
ine much made me sort of down-hearted.”’ 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, 
bought a cup of tea and some sort of food, 
carried it herself to the old woman, and 
said, as respectfully and kindly as if the 
poor soul had been dressed in silk and fur, 
‘*Won’t you have acup of hot tea? It’s 
very comforting such a day as this.’’ 








———_—_—_—_—_—_ 
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‘“‘Sakes alive! Do they give tea at this 
depot?” cried the old lady, in a tone of in- 
nocent surprise, that madea smile go round 
the room, touching the glummest face, like 
astreak of sunshine. ‘‘ Well, now, this is 
just lovely,” added the old lady, sipping 
away witharelish. ‘‘ That does warm my 
heart.”’ 

While she refreshed herself, telling her 
story meanwhile, the lady looked over the 
poor little wares in the basket, bought soap, 
pins, and shoe-strings, and cheered the old 
soul by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this I thought 
what asweet face she had, though I’d con- 
sidered her rather plain before. I felt 
dreadfully ashamed of myself that I had 
grimly shaken my head when the basket 
was offered to me; and, as I saw a look of 
interest, sympathy, and kindness come 
into the faces around me, I did wish that I 
had been the magician to call it out. It 
was only a kind word and a friendly act; 
but somehow it brightened that dingy room 
wonderfully. It changed the faces of a 
dozen women; and I think it touched a 
dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow 
the plain, pale lady with sudden respect; 
and when the old woman, with many 
thanks, got up to go, several persons beck- 
oned to her and bought something, as if 
they wanted to repair their negligence. 

There were no gentlemen present to be 
impressed by the lady’s kind act ; so it was 
not done for effect, and no possible reward 
could be received for it, except the thanks 
of a poor old woman. But that simple little 
charity was as good as a sermon, andI 
think each traveller went on her way bet- 
ter for that half hour in the dreary station. 
—Journal of St. John’s M. E. School, Brook- 
lyn. 





——_ 
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OUR BEST ROOMS. 


GENTLEMAN who spent some time 

in house-hunting, was permitted to 
look through various houses soon to be va- 
cant. He was struck with a marked simi- 
larity, in one respect, in almost all the 
houses. There was sure to be one ‘best 
room’”’ to the house, furnished as showily 
as the means of the inmates would permit, 
and often at the apparent sacrifice of com- 
fort everywhere else. Yet all the display 
was intended for the eyes of other people. 
The family were shut out except on rare 
occasions. 

It is pleasant to havea cheery guest-room 
in which to sit down and entertain our 
friends, but do we take pains enough to 
have a room always in readiness wherein to 
meet our best of friends ? 

I have a friend, who in her little cottage 
home has space enough to spare for a little 
‘prayer room.” It is fitted up expressly 
for this purpose, and here father, mother, 
children, and guests, if they desire, can g0 
away alone and shut the door, while they 
commune with Jesus. It is felt to be em- 
phatically the ‘‘ best room”? in all the house. 

The same friend relates, in one of ber 
sweet pen-pictures, the case of an aged lady 
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who had ker little best room fitted up with 
all the taste and neatness and beauty she 
could command, fora dying room. There 
was no gloom for her in the thought. Here 
she felt her Saviour would come down and 
meet with her soul. Here the angel bands 
would bend above her pillow, ready to wel- 
come her to their blest abodes. 

Whatever else our homes lack, let them 
never be without ‘‘a closet,’’ whose door 
we may shut against all intruding worldli- 
ness, where we may in secret meet with our 
heavenly Father. And if we would keep 
our dying room oftener before our minds, 
we should find the world’s vanities taking 
far less hold upon us. 

Poor Louis XI. of France had such a 
terror of this last pillow, that he charged 
his courtiers, if they ever saw him ill, not 
to dare to mention death in his presence. 
His physician learned his power, and could 
at any time extort money from him by 
threatening him with death. When that 
subject was introduced, money was always 
giventosilence him. In this way this phy- 
sician in five months obtained fifty-five 
thousand crowns! Only 

“Jesus can makea dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

His presence can make a dying room 
seem only an anti-chamber to the celestial 
mansions. 
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GATHER IN THE LAMBS, 


HE church ean be brought but slowly 

to admit the fact that its fold was meant 
for the lambs as well as for the sheep. It 
praetically says to them, stay out in the 
storms, and the perils from prowling foes 
until you are nearly grown, at least, then 
we shall feel satisfied tolet youin. Oh, 
how blessed the thought that the Shepherd 
does not think so. Myriads of little ran- 
somed ones to-day are singing his praises 
before the throne, who will rejoice forever 
that he did not count them too young to 
enter in. 

It is asad thought, too, thatSatan knows 
the worth of the children. He begins 
early. 

“T will bid higher and higher,” 

Said Crime with a wolfish grin; 

“For I love to lead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sin. 

They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till they grow too old for pity, 

And ripe for the law to slay.”’ 

Let us work hard for the conversion of 
even those in our infant classes. Oh, such 
a harvest of these spring blossoms does 
“the reaper’? gather every year! Whata 
glad memory forevermore must it be fora 
teacher to have the little spirit wafted 
away with an angel song upon its lips, 
which she had taught it; to have death 
robbed of allits terrors, because it was only 
going to the bosom of the dear Saviour 
whom it loved and trusted. 

Even children shrink before the face of 
this last enemy, when they have not been 
taught of a Saviour’s love. A little girl 





lay dying, and in the darkness and gloom 
of that hour she tried to pray. 

“Oh, I can’t say my prayers, mother,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ You never taught me how to 
pray !”” 

What agonizing words for a mother’s ear. 

Oh, strive to gather in the lambs that 
they may not stray into evil ways when 
they grow up, and that they may rejoice if 
called in the morning, to go up to the 
higher, greener pastures! 


a ee 
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SAFELY ANCHORED. 


LITTLE sloop with costly merchan- 

dise on board, was once entrusted to 
the care of a man-of-war, which was to con- 
voy it from the Cape of Good Hope to 
England. For many days they kept to- 
gether, and then astotm cameon. When it 
cleared again the little sloop was no where 
to be seen, and though a sharp look-out 
was kept for her, it was all in vain. 

The commander was very sorry, for he 
knew the value of the rich stores on board, 
and how precious the lives of every one 
of that crew were tosome little circle at 
home. He anchored at last in Portsmouth 
harbor ina heavy fog. When it lifted, what 
was his surprise and joy to find anchored 
very near him, the very little craft over 
which he was grieving! 

. Oh! Sabbath-school teacher, how many 
of these precious little barks, which we 
have convoyed, do we lose sight of on our 
life voyage. How many times we mourn 
over them as lost, when it may be they are 
only lost to our sight. When the fog lifts, 
we may see them anchored safe beside us in 
the celestialharbor. Whocannot say with 
saintly Rutherford, 
“ And if one soul from Anworth 
Meet me at God’s right hand, 
My heaven will be two heavens 
In Immanuel’s land,”’ 


Duties of Teachers to Each Other. 


N every case of combined exertion, there 
are mutual obligations devolving upon 
the co-workers, on the due discharge of 
which the success of their efforts materially 
depends. Besides what is due to the chil- 
dren from the teachers, there is much to be 
observed by the teachers towards each other, 
They should cultivate a spirit of reciprocal 
affection. Unity of exertion certainly calls 
fofunity of affection. Love should be the 
superintendent of every school. Affection- 
ately devoted to the object of the institution, 
we should loveevery one who contributesin 
the least measure to its success, A co-ope- 
ration so benevolent in its object, and so 
holy in its bond of union, ought to produce 
a high degree of Christian love. Laboring 
side by side in the cause of immortal souls; 
that cause in which the Saviour spent his 
life and shed his blood; that cause which 
from beginning to end is emphatically the 
cause of love, we should cultivate towards 
each other no common measure of hallowed 
friendship. The teachers of every school 
should form a holy family, associated by 





the bond of affection, for the purpose of be- 
nevolence, within whose sacred and peace- 
ful circle envy, jealousy, and strife should 
never be allowed a place; but which should 
incessantly exhibit the ‘good and pleasant’ 
sight of brethren dwelling together in 
unity. There should be a cordial and una- 
nimous co-operation in everything which 
concerns the institution. The prosperity 
of the school at large is what every teacher 
should keep in view, and seek by the im- 
provement of his own class. It is of vast 
importance that we should remember that 
although we have separate duties, yet we 
have no separate interests. We must all 
act together. 

Let me here enjoin upon all concerned in 
the active duties of a Sunday-school the 
diligent cultivation of that charity or love 
which the apostle has so beautifully de- 
scribed in 1 Ccrinthians xiii: ‘‘ Charity 
suffereth long,’? when injured does not 
seek revenge; ‘‘charity is kind,” is desirons 
of making every one happy; ‘charity en- 
vieth not,’’ feels no pain at the sight of an- 
other’s excellence or possession, nor dislikes 
him on thataccount; ‘ believeth all things,” 
to the advantage of another; ‘‘endureth all 
things,” is willing to make any Sacrifice, 
and endure any privation consistent with 
truth, in order to promote peace. What 
schools we should have under the control 
of such a spirit! What hinders us from 
elevating this God-like virtue, asthe ruling 
temper of our hearts, and the all-pervading 
spirit of the institution.’—TZhe Baptist 
Teacher. 

To 


COME UNTO ME. 


Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest? 
“Come to me,” saith One, ‘and coming, 
Be at rest.” 
Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? 
“In his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side.” 
Hath He diadem as monarch, 
That His brow adorns? 
“Yes, a crown, in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 
If lask Him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay? 
“* Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 
Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
Angels, martyrs, prophets, virgins, 
Answer, ‘‘ Yes!’ 
—Hymns, Ancient and Modern, 
As the story goes—and if itisn’t true it is 
good enough to be true that the Rev. Dr. Vin- 
ton was instantly cured of chewing tobacco 
by ayoung miss of twelve, to whom he 
was giving good advice about Lent. She 
said: ‘‘ Pshaw! don’t preach self-denial to 
me when you have your mouth full of 
nasty tobacco!’’ The reverend gentleman 
turned aside and removed the odious quid 
from his mouth, which was never defiled 
with itagain.— The Advance. 
THERE is small chance of truth at the 
goal, where there is not a childlike humility 
at the starting post.— Coleridge. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Beautiful Illustrated Volume.—One of the 
most interesting and instructive aids to an in- 
telligent study of the Holy Scriptures, is 
Wood's Bible Animals, a large royal octavo 
volume, profusely illustrated and embracing 
a full description of the habits of all the ani- 
mals mentioned in the Bible. There are one 
hundred beautiful pictures throughout the 
work, to assist the reader in understanding 
the Scriptural allusions to each animal, It is 
@ very appropriate book for presentation to 
either a superintendent or teacher, and will 
be considered a treasure by any student of the 
Bible. Price $5, on receipt of which a copy 
will be sent by mail. 

Two Charming Mottoes.—The illuminated 
Scripture texts, printed by L. Prang & Co., 
and Colton Zahm and Roberts, are becoming 
well known throughout the land. Already 
they have found their way into thousands of 
Sunday-schools, where they beautify the room 
and impress the mind with important truths. 
But two of the latest productions are the mot- 
toes, ‘£God Bless Our Home,’ and “‘ God Bless 
Our School.” They are exceedingly fine, 
both in design and execution, and will prove 
attractive ornaments in many homes and Sab- 
bath-schools. Size 7 by 22inches. Price for 
each motto 75 cents, for which copies will be 
sent by mail. 

Teachers’ Class Book.—Theimproved form 
of Class Book, mention of which appears on 
page 672, Advertising Department of last week, 
seems to give very general satisfaction, if we 
may judge by the increased demand for it. 
Superintendents should get a copy for exami- 
nation in season to adopt it if deemed advisa- 
ble before the beginning of the new year. 
Sample by mail for 19 cents. 
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LITTLE WILLIE’S TRIAL. 


‘ ITTLE Willie was almost a baby, and 
yet he had been for two years a home- 

less wanderer in our streets. He can de- 
scribe the housein a neighboring city which 
he once called his home, where, within a 
month, both his father and mother died, 
and left him friendless in the ‘‘ wide, wide 
world.”’ He was induced by a vagrant 
‘companion to come to our city, where he 
mae his lodging at night on a heap of 





straw under the shelter of a stoop, and 
satisfied the cravings of hunger during the | 
day by begging from door to door. Not 
many weeks since little Willie was brought 
to the Lodging House connected with our | 


mission-school. This place was provided for | 


the comfort of those of our scholars who 
were homeless, and one of the rules of the 
place is that each lodger shall attend the 
Sabbath-school. 

On Sunday little Willie’s bright eyes and 
cleanly washed face appeared in the school, 
and his history awakened the interest of 
the teachers. The question was asked, 
‘Shall this little one be allowed to wander 
‘he streets and become the prey of all evil? 
or shall he, at his tender age, continue to 


are 80 much older than himself and more 
hardened in sin?’’ So it was settled that 
Willie should be placed in the Orphan 
Asylum, in the hope that here the way to 
a better life might be opened to him. The 
day had come when he was to put off his 
rags and to be introduced to his new pro- 
tectors. Was it not the best day in Willie’s 
life? and yet the little one in his ignorance 
and simplicity feared to yield himself to his 
new friends. Friends they were, but he 
was willing to put them from him. Clean 
garments were awaiting him, but he clung to 
those tattered and filthy. Food and shelter 
were at hand, but he would return to his 
shelterless life of want. The poor child 
cried as if his heart were breaking, and we 
could not but pity his sorrow and his igno- 
rance. But persuasion at last prevailed, 
and when the tear-stained and dirt-be- 
grimed face of little Willie was washed, and 
he surveyed his better clothes for which he 
had bidden his rags farewell, smiles rippled 
over his baby face and he was willing to be 
conducted to his new home. When we 
reached the institution his fears had all 
vanishe’?, and turning to a little companion 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I am glad that I have 
come.”? 

It may already have occurred to the 
reader of this sketch, that we who are 
Christians are often as foolish and as igno- 
rant as little Willie when our highest in- 
terests are at stake. In kindness and in 
wisdom our Master requires us to part with 
some possession as valueless as Willie’s tat- 
tered clothes, in order to prepare some 
better thing for us; but we wrap the time- 
rent garments of our own plans and pur- 
poses about us, and weep to give them up. 
Ob could we turn our gaze away from the 
cross which often presses so heavily, to the 
f.ce of that Friend whose pierced hand has 
placed the burden there, and whose chas- 
tisement is but another proofof love, would 
not our sorrow oftener ‘‘sob itself to praise,’’ 
and be sooner turned to joy than even that 
of little Willie ? H. B. 

————————_-- > oe 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


OW very slowly the children grow! 
We cannot see them growing, yet 
from season to season we find that they are 
taller, broader, their clothes that were once 
too large, are too small; they leave their 
childish ways behind them by impertepti- 
ble degrees, and after a while they are 
‘‘eyrown up.’? Perhaps we never feel this 
more forcibly than in visiting a school from 
which we have been absent for several 
years. The infant-class has changed, the 
intermediate classes have gone higher, the 
Bible-classes are or ought to be represented 
among theteachers. The growth has been 
going on all the time, but those who have 
been there have scarcely perceived it. 

In order to keep up with the children, 
older people need to be ever on the alert. 
Don’t let us give them instruction that 
they have outgrown. Their minds are de- 
veloping, sending out shoots on every side, 





associate with the Lodging House boys, who 


taking hold of every support. An hour to- 








day may be more important than a day 
next year. And let us remember that 
though the growth is slow it is certain: it 
is little by little, but the results are great 
Labor, watch, and pray. ITANTHE. 


+ 


POWER OF CHILDREN, 


A MAN was leaning much intoxicated 
againsta tree; some little girls coming 
from school saw him there, and at once said 
to each other, ‘‘What shall we do for 
him ?”’ 
Presently said one, ‘‘Oh, I'll tell you 
let’s sing him a temperance song.” 
And so they did; collecting around him 
they sang— 





‘“Away the bowl, away the bowl,” 


and so on in beautiful tones. 

The poor fellow enjoyed the singing, and 
when they had finished that song said, 
“Sing again, little girls, little girls, sing 
again.’? 

‘* We will,’’ they said: ‘if you will sign 
the temperance pledge.”’ 

‘‘No, no; we are not at a temperance 
meeting; there are no pledges here,”’ 

‘* Thave apledge,’”’ cries one; ‘‘ and I have 
a pencil,’’ cries another, and holding up the 
pledge and pencil, they besought him to 
sign it. 

‘“‘No, no; I won’t sign it now. 
for me.’’ 

So they sang again— 

“The drink that’s in the drunkard's bowl 
Is not the drink for me.” 


Sing 


‘*Oh, do sing that again,’ said he, as he 
wiped the tears from his eyes. 

‘*No; no more,’’ said they, ‘ unless 
you'll sign the pledge ; sign, and we’ll sing 
it for you.”’ 

He pleaded for the singing, but they were 
firm, and declared that they would go 
away if he would not sign. 

**But,’”’ said the poor fellow, striving to 
find an excuse, ‘‘ there’s no table here, how 
ean I write without a table?’’ 

At this a modest, quiet, pretty little crea- 
ture, with a finger on her lips, came and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, you can spread the pledge on 
the crown of your hat, and I will hold it for 
you.”’ 

Off came the hat, the child held it, and 
the pledge was signed, and the little ones 
burst out with— 

“Oh, water for me, bright water for me, 
Give wine to the tremulous ‘debauchee.” 

I heard that manin Worcester town hall, 
with uplifted hands and quivering lips, 
say, ‘‘I thank God for the sympathy of 
those children. I shall thank God to all 
eternity that he sent those little children 
as messengers of mercy to me.’’—John B. 


Gough. 
re 


A VENERABLE BisHop’s ApvICcE.—The 
venerable bishop Morris of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, gave this counsel to & 
class of candidates for the ministry, at@ 
recent, session of the North Ohio Conference 
over which he presided: 

The children are the hope of the church 
and the hope of the world. They are soon 
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to take our places in both. If you wish to 
succeed, make friends of the children. If 
you wish to keep young while your head 
grows white, be much with the children. 
Never pass a child without stopping and 
shaking hands with him. Ask him his 
name if you have forgotten it, and about 
the family and his brothers and sisters. 
Make him think that you are thinking 
about him. 


a eo 


For The Sunday-School Times, 
SAVE THE LITTLE BOOKS AND PAPERS, 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


Ovk favored children are so amply sup- 
plied, and sometimes almost surfeited 
with beautiful books and papers and Sun- 
day-school cards, that we are apt to forget 
the vast army of poor children in distant 
Sunday-schools, who have literally none of 
these things; whose treasures of any sort 
are scant indeed. We should teach chil- 
dren to be saving of their gifts, that they 
may be able to give to others. 

A missionary to the freedmen recently 
told me how highly his scholars prized an 
old library and parcel of Sunday-school 
papers sent to them; how eagerly the pic- 
tures were studied over, and passed from 
one to another. He urged the Sabbath- 
school children to save up their papers for 
them, and not suffer them to be wasted as 
is too often the case. sib 

A little girl in a western pioneer school 
received the gift of a primer. She could 
hardly be brought to realize that it was 
really hers to keep. 

“Did you give it to me to have?’’ she 
asked in surprise. ‘‘ Yes,’”? was the an- 


wer. 

‘*Give it to me to keep for my own, all 
the time?’’ again she inquired. It wasa 
joy to see her delight when she felt fully 
assured that it was really her ‘‘ very own.”’ 

Some prizes were once given out at a Sun- 
day-school anniversary. When nearly all 
were gone, one little pale-faced girl still 
lingered near the table. 

‘““What do you wish, little girl?’’ asked 
the superintendent kindly. 

‘*Please give me one,’’ she pleaded. Her 
teacher was inquired of but felt unwilling 
to give her a reward. ‘‘She was so irregu- 
lar.” ‘*Why was she irregular?’ The 
teacher could not tell. 

Finally a little hymn book was given to 
her, and clutching it closely to her bosom, 
she ran away with a beaming face. 

Not a great while after the superinten- 
dent was visiting a scholar in a street so 
full of evil that the teachers were not ex- 
pected to visitin it. Groping down a pair 
of old stairs he heard the voice of a child 
singing. Following the voice it led him 
into an old yard, where seated on a pile of 
stones in the sunshine, sat the little girl 
with her hymn-book, holding in her lap 
& poor, deformed, suffering little brother. 
On inquiries being made, she said her 
mother wouldn’t be home till late, and on 
Sympathy being expressed for the poor 
little one, she answered brightly. 

‘‘He’s not so cross as he was. I sings to 





to him and he likes it.’’ Some picture cards 
were received with delight, and the visitor 
felt that the little gifts had been well ex- 
pended. 





> <> 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE SPIRIT’S CALL. 


“Work while it is called to-day, for the night 
cometh wherein no man can work.” 


Brother! by the wayside loitering, 
Idly thus no longer stand; 

Heardst thou not the call for laborers, 
Unto thee the high command, 

“Lo! the hours speed away, 

Work while yet ’tis called to-day!” 


Brother, hasten! On to action! 
Nerve thy limbs for toil anew; 

Lo! the fields are “ white to harvest,” 
But the “laborers are few;” 

Bring thy sickle, brother, haste— 

Idly nota moment waste! 


Life is labor—life is conflict; 
Brother, gird on sword and shield; 
In the conflict be not beaten, 
Come forth victor from the fleld; 
Fierce and constant is the strife 
In the battle stern of life! 


Wrong and Outrage, grim Oppression, 
Unto these are altars built, 
Where the fire is ever burning, 
And where human blood is spilt; 
Brother! beat their altars down, 
In the contest win the crown! 


Brother, not while life remaineth, 
Mayest thou lay thy armor by: 

From the morn till fades the sunlight 
In the gorgeous western sky, 

Thou wilt find enough to do 

Battling for the Right and True! 


Help some weary, wounded brother, 
Who has cast aside his shield ; 
Bring to him some healing balsam, 
Lest he to the foe should yield; 
Strongly tempted, all are weak— 
Brother ! words of comfort speak! 


Pain and care and weary watching, 
They must bear, the prize who win, 
Taste of suffering, self-denial, 
In the crusade against Sin! 
In the furnace gold is tried, 
So by pain we’re purified! 


Toil is ever noble, holy ; 
Suffering sanctifies the soul; 
And though oft our feet are wounded 
Ere we reach the distant goal, 
Yet the Crown his brow shall grace 
Who is victor in the race! A. 
Baltimore, Md. 


eo 
TRUST YOUR SCHOLARS, 


os school-boys of Rugby used to say, 
‘*We must not tella lie to Dr. Arnold ; 
for he always believes us.’’ This Christian 
gentleman, profound scholar and successful 
teacher, conscious of his own virtuous im- 
pulses, did not doubt their existence in his 
fellow creatures. He believed in a moral 
sense, and in the education of youth acted 
accordingly. His main purpose was to es- 
tablish in the hearts of his pupils that faith 
in their own inherent capacity for virtue 
which he himself held. He, therefore, 
showed his trust in them, that they might 
learn to trust in themselves. He cherished 
virtuous impulse by his sympathetic ac- 
knowledgment of its existence, and en- 
couraged it to act by the confidence he 
showed in its power of good. He thus ele- 


R. P. 





vated his boys to his own lofty sense of 
moral principle. ‘‘ We must not tell a lie 
to Dr. Arnold,’’ they said; ‘‘ for he always 
believes us.’? Their high-minded masterdid 
not admit the possibility of his being told 
an untruth. Could they, therefore, be so 
mean spirited as to tell one? Their sense 
of honor, responding in sympathy to that 
of their noble teacher, forbade it. With 
such an instructor as Dr. Arnold, it is not 
surprising to learn that of the best of Eng- 
land’s men at this day his pupils are among 
the foremost. 


DISHEARTENERS. 


I" is cheap and easy to destroy. There is 

not a joyful boy oran innocent girl buoy- 
ant with fine purposes of duty, in all the 
street full of eager and rosy faces, but a 
cynic can chill and dishearten with a sin- 
gle word. Despondency comes readily 
enough to the most sanguine people. The 
cynic has only to follow the hint with his 
bitter confirmation, and they gohome with 
heavier step and premature age. They will 
themselves quickly enough give the hint 
he wants, to the cold wretch. Which of 
them has not failed to please where they 
most wished to please? or blundered where 
they were most ambitious of success? or 
found themselves awkward or tedious or in- 
capable of study, thought or heroism, and 
only hoped by good sense and fidelity to do 
what they could, and pass unblamed ? And 
this wicked malefactor makes their little 
hope less with satire and skepticism, and 
slackens the springs of endeavor. Yes; 
this is easy; but to help the young soul, 
add energy, inspire hope, and blow the coals 
into a useful flame; to redeem defeat by 
new thought, by fitm action, that is not 
easy, that is the work of divine men.— 
Emerson. 





>_> > 

THE TEACHER’S MANNER.—Teacher, 
in loud tones: ‘‘ What is your name?’ 
Boy, in a weak voice, ‘‘ Johnny Wells, sir.’” 
‘‘ How old are you, John Wells?” ‘‘ Twelve 
years old, sir.’’ ‘‘ Now, John, tell me who 
made this grand and glorious universe ?”’ 
‘¢Don’t know, sir.”? ‘* What, twelve years 
old and don’t know who made this noble 
sphere! James Smith, go and cut mea 
whip.” The birch is brought and held over 
the trembling boy. In thundering tones - 
the .rigid disciplinarian demands, ‘‘ Now 
tell me, who made this great world we live 
in?’? Ina tearful voice Johnny answers, 
‘“*T did, sir, but I wont do it again!” 


a <r 

AN ILLUSTRATION.—Two restless chil- 
dren had sometimes been baited into quiet 
at church by the gift of a bit of candy from 
a nervous old lady in another pew. On 
one Sunday, various attempts had been 
made to secure the candy; not succeeding, 
the sister said to her little brother, ‘‘ Let 
us wiggle, and then she will give us some 
candy.’’ The wiggle was a perfect success. 

———_ _ > > oe ______——_——_ 


ADAM CLARK when asked by a young 
preacher how to preach, replied, ‘‘Go and 
study yourself to death, and then pray 
yourself alive again.”’ 
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LESSON No. 44. 


(fo: Sunday, October 30, 1870.) 
VEXT.—MArt. 9: 10-17; MARK 2: 15-22; 
LUKE 5: 29-89. 


SUBJECT: LeWi's Feast: or, Christ's gra- 
cious working despite the contradic- 
tions of legalism, 


MOTTO: “TI came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance. 


EXPOSITION.. 
I. THE FEAstT. 


1. Made by Levi, i. e., Matthew the Publican. 
(See his call in Lesson 26.) 


2. In his own house.—He was a man of wealth, 
and able to entertain a great company. 


3. Pablicans, of whom he had been one.—"'This 
term suggests the oppressive system of taxation in 
the old Roman empire, and the arbitrary exaction 
and fraud connected with it. The taxes were sold 
tothe highest bidders, who gave security for the 
sum to be paid to the State, and were allowed to 
collect from the provinces as much as they could 
beyond it, for their own benefit and that of thei? 
numerous agents and sub-agents.”’ Of course there 
was here and there an honest one; but what were 
these among so many! 


4, Sinners, i. e,, notorious sinners, known and 
despised as such. 


II. THE PHARISEES’ COMPLAINT. 


1, Seribes and Pharisees.—The most respect- 
able people, officers of the Church. 


2. To His disciples.—They seem to have been 
afraid to encounter Himself, by whom they had 
been so often worsted. 


3. How—Why—eateth your Master? &c.— 
They let the Master answer for Himself, (A thing 
which we would do well to do sometimes.) 


4. They that are whole, &c.—A maxim uni- 
versally admitted. 


5. T came, &c.—The application of the maxim. 


The righteous.—The articleis notin the Greek. 
It should read righteous people. The insertion 
of the article seems to concede that some are truly 
righteous. 


6. Sinners to repentance.—He was among 
them for this purpose. We may go among them 
also, tf it be for this purpose: 


Mercy, and not sacrifice.—Hosea 6: 6.--Mercy, 
rather than sacrifice. “But when mercy and sacri- 





*Mntered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
ofthe District Court of the United States for the 


fice are placed in opposition to each other, the 
comparison becomes absolute, because the sacri- 
fice then loses all its value, and becomes an act of 
hypocrisy.” 


ITI. THE COMPLAINTOF JOHN’S DISCIPLES. 


1. And of the Pharisees.—These now began 
to make common cause; for John was dead, and 
his disciples had not followed his direction and 
transferred their allegiance to Jesus,—but insisted 
on regarding John as the founder of a new order, 
instead of the Reformer of Judaism and the Fore- 
runner of Jesus. Hence, they, too, insisted on the 
formalism of Judaism, as reformed by John. 


2, Used to fast.—Very properly, for they were 
without Christ, and needed such devotion. 


3. Thy diseiples fast not.—These people pre- 
sumed on their relation to John, and were not 
afraid to complain directly to the Lord. 


4. Jesus said, Can the children of the bride- 
chamber ?—“ On the day of marriage, the bride- 
groom went, adorned and anointed, tothe house 
of the bride, attended by his companions (Judges 
14: 11), and led her, attended by her maidens (Ps, 
45:15) in festive procession, with musie and dan- 
cing, at even, by torchlight, into the house of his 
father. The marriage feast, which was defrayed 
by the bridegroom, lasted seven days.” This was 
the time for feasting ; not for fasting. And so while 
He was with His Church, His bride, His people, it 
was the time for them to feast. Christianity isa 
joyous thing. 


5. Then shall they fast.—Fasting is the ez- 
pression of grief. It is right to give it such expres- 
sion on occasion. It would be hypocrisy to fast 
when there is no grief to be expressed. Jesus 
would make the external the sincere expression of 
theinternal, Atl expression of real feeling inten- 
Siflesit. Fasting as an expression of sorrow (for 
sin, &¢.,) is approved. But expression of feeling 
only pretended, destroys capability of real feeling. 


IV. A PIECE OF NEW CLOTH ON AN OLD 
GARMENT. 


1, New, i. e., unfulled, unshrunken cloth, which 
would shrink afterwards on exposure, and, by 


shrinking, tear out the old, tender cloth on every 
side, making the hole larger than at first. 

2. ‘This meets the case of the disciples of John, 
with whom the old was the principal considera- 
tion, and the new only secondary, i. e., they re- 
garded Christianity merely as a reformation of 
the old covenant, as a piece of new cloth to fill up 
arent in the old garment,” 


3. It meets the case of those now who are con- 
tent with half-way measures, and partial reforma- 
tions, which inevitably issue in greater evil. 


V. NEW WINE IN NEw BOTTLES. 


1. Bottles.—Literally, skins. It was a water-skin 
(according to the Hebrew) which Abraham put on 
Hagar’s shoulder (Gen, 21: 14), Such arestill in 
constant use in the East, the skin of the animal 
being duly prepared for the purpose, 


2, New wine, unfermented, would, in the pro- 
cess of fermentation, expand so much as to burst 
an old skin (or bottle) of this kind. But one as yet 
new and strong would stand the pressure. 





Bastera District of Pennsylvania. 





the old and the new. And this arises not only 
from the imperfection of the old, but also from 
that of the new, which, however, from its inherent 
nature, must develope and expand.—Lange. 


4, Christianity is the new wine which it were 
folly to try to keep in the old bottles of Judaism, 
The old rites must give way to appropriate new 
ones. The old forms were of secondary import- 
ance, 


5. So always. New truth, new developments of 
piety, newer and truer views of Christ and of 
Christianity must lead to new modes of worship, 
plans of action, &c., &c. It is worse than useless 
to try to confine the new wine in the old conven- 
tional bottles. It will destroy them and waste 
itself. Give it new bottles, new modes of existence 
and action, suitable to its new nature, and both are 
preserved, 


VI. REMARKS. 
From G. NN. Clark. 


1, The condescension and grace of Jesus is limit- 
ed to no class of men. Matthew, though a publi- 
can, is an apostle. 


2, Converts will recommend Jesus to their former 
associates, and strive to bring them under His in- 
fluence. 


3. It is proper to mingle with the wicked, in or- 
der to do them good, 


4. The Pharisees saw that Jesus and His disci- 
ples were not as the publicans and sinners; so let 
there ever be a marked distinction between Chris- 
tians and the world, 


5. Christ is the Physician of heartfelt sinners, not 
of self-righteous hypocrites. Where there is a 
sense of sin, there is hope. 


6. Mercy is the greatest and best sacrifice. With- 
out the Spirit of Christ, a kind and compassionate 
disposition, all external religious performances 
are but an empty name, 


7, Fasting must be observed on suitable and pro- 
per occasions. 


8. So there is a suitable time for the performance 
of every duty. 


9. Christian doctrines and precepts are not only 
true and right in themselves; but in their nature 
fitted to man, and adapted to his various circum- 
stances and wants. 


10. Christianity is a spiritual religion; its ordi- 
nances and practices are exponents of, and in har- 
mony with, its spirituality. Patch not its spirituali- 
ty and liberty with a carnal and slavish legalism; 
nor the new wedding garment with our own 
righteousness. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


“The Valley of Blessing.”’ 
—Page 20, Songs of Gladness. 


Sing: 


Repeat Psalm 61: 1-4. To abide with one is to re- 
main with them, to dwell, to live with them con- 
tinually. Jesus abides with us, when we have His 
love in our hearts, and feel that He is near us. In 
that beautiful sermon He preached, just before He 
was betrayed and crucified, He told His disciples 
that He could not remain with them always, but 
if He went away, He would send the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, that He might abide with them 





8. There is always, thus, an antagonism between 


forever. And if we have learned to love Jesus, 
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theh we have entered that ‘ valley of blessing,’ 
and into ‘‘ the tabernacle” of His love, and may we 
hope to abide there, safe from all the assaults of 
agreat enemy—Satan. 


PRAYER.—O blessed Jesus—as Thou wert one 
with Thy disciples—when here upon earth—come 
Thou—and make one of our number—to-day. Wilt 
Thou come with Thy Holy Spirit—the Com forter— 
that we may feel—Thy love and presence here, 
Abide with us through life—and take us in death— 
to Thy heavenly mansions—for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


(Refer to Lessons Nos. 26, 30 and 37.) 


Who was Levi? Was he one of the twelve disci- 
ples? What is the meaning of Levi? Adhesion, 
(The tribe of Levi was chosen for the priesthood 
because they adhere tothe Lord, when the other 
Israelites fell away into idolatry.) What is the 
meaning of Matthew? God gave him, freely, for- 
giveness of his sins; a free gift—God’s gift. Was 
Matthew a poor fisherman like Peter and Andrew, 
Jamesand John? What, then, was his business? 
As a publican and tax-gatherer he may not have 
been always honest. But Jesus said: “I came not 
tocall the righteous, but sinners, to repentance,” 
The righteous need no repentance—those that 
think themselves righteous believe in no necessity 
ofrepentance. But Matthew felt that he was not 
righteous, but asinner in need of aSaviour. And 
Jesus called him to leave all and follow Him. And 
he left all and obeyed Jesus. 


Jesus calls all to follow Him, and those who feel 
the need of Him obey the call. Rich and poor, 
high and low, He calls all alike to take up their 
cross and be His disciples. Do we heed the blessed 
call ? 


Last Sabbath you heard of the poor man that 
dwelt among the tombs. What a tearing away 
was it for him to leave all to follow Jesus! 
What was the cost for him to follow Christ? Surely 
his condition could not be made worse than it was, 
and we would think that he would gladly ex- 
change it for the better; yet he dreaded the change, 
But when Christ made it for him, his heart was so 
full of thanksgivings and praises to God, that “he 
went his way and published throughout the whole 
city how great things Jesus had done unto him,”— 
Luke 8: 39, 


And what do you think Matthew left to follow 
Jesus? He hada business that was fast making 
him rich, but when Jesus called him, he left home 
and friends and business, and went with Him who 
had no home, Even the foxes and the birds hada 
place where they might rest for the night, but 
Jesus had not where to lay His head. 


But before he goes, what does he do? He makes 
Jesus a feast. Not like the Pharisee, which you 
heard about a few Sabbaths ago, who asked Jesus 
todine with him, that he and his friends might 
find fault with Jesus; but this man wants others, 
publicans and sinners, to see Him, and have an op- 
portunity tolisten to His gracious words. He wants 
also to do Christ an honor. (Read Matt. 9: 9-18.) 
Oh, the sweet privilege of having Jesus at the ta- 
ble! Would you not like to have been one of that 
company? And when we read the old, old story of 
Jesus going here and there, seeking a place in the 
hearts of their people, and at their tables, and 
When He found entrance, leaving a blessing be- 
hind; do we not think how much we would like to 
have been there then? Would we not have asked, 
even begged Him tocome and dine with us; aye, 
to abide with us altogether? And, like Martha, we 
would have been very careful for His comfort, that 
the best of everything might have been prepared 
forHim. But we were not on earth when He was 
here in the flesh—and we shall not see His face un- 
til we behold Him in glory. Yet we need not wait 
until death comes to show our loveto Him, ‘“In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one, the least of 
these,” said He, “ye havedone it unto Me,” Every 
time we give any one ahelping hand for Christ’s 
Sake, we help Him. Every time we feed the hun- 
gry and shelter the homeless in His name, we do 
itas untoHim,. And He is even now present by His 
Holy Spirit in this room, knocking at the door of 
each little heart, that He may find entrance there, 
andcome in and abide with us. Shall we let Him 
come in # 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


(These questions are the same as those in the 
“Question Paper,” which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson.] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


- Who was Levi? (Lesson 26.) 

. Who tells us that this was a great feast ? 

. Who were the guests? 

. Why do you suppose these were invited? 

. Who objected? Why? sd 

. What did Jesus answer? (Matt. 9: 12.) 

. What did He mean by that? 

. What passage did He quote from Hosea 6: 6? 

9. What is the meaning of that? 

10. What application of these truths did Jesus 
make to the present circumstances? 

11, What encouragement is there in this? 


12. What similay objection to the practice of 
Christ’s disciples was made by John Baptist’s 
followers? 

13. Of what feeling is fasting a manifestation ? 

14. Why could not the disciples of Jesus be sorrow- 
ful at this time? 

15. When should they be sorrowful? 

16. Are these words of Jesus an approval of fasting 
as a manifestation of sorrow? 

17. What is the parable of the new cloth in an old 
garment? ‘ 

18. Of new wine in old bottles? 

19. What kind of ‘‘bottles’” were these? 

20. Why will new wine burst old skins ? 

21. What did our Saviour mean to teach by these 
illustrations? 

22. Has He called you to repentance? 

23. Have you come to Him ? 


ark wns = 


a 
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24, Are you receiving His instructions in all re- 
spects, without clinging to your old forms of 
thought and action? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES, 


1. Who made a feast to Jesus and His disciples? 

2. Who else were there? 

3. What had been Levi’s own business? 

4. Why did he invite such a company? 

5. Why did the Scribes and Pharisees object? 

6. What did this objection assume to be the sole 
object of the feast? 

7. How did Jesus show them their mistake? 


8. Did Jesus mean to say that they were really 
“whole,” or did He simply assume their own 
ground for sake of the argument? 

9. What Scripture did He quote? 

10. What is this a strong method of saying? 

11. What does Jesus say was His object not only in 

this feast, but in all His public ministry? 

12. What objection did the adherents of John Bap- 

tist bring against Christ’s disciples ? 

13. How does Jesus justify them? 

14. Does He, however, approve of fasting in times 

of sorrow? 

15. What for? (Matt. 6: 18.) 

16. What is the first illustration He uses? 

17. How does this apply? 

18. What is the second? 

19. Of what kind of cloth is this true? 

20. How does this apply to the case in hand? 

21. What is the third illustration He uses? 

22. Of what kind of bottles is this spoken? 

23. What is the process called which causes new 

wine to expand and burst weak bottles? 

24. How does this apply to the doctrine and prac- 

tice of Christianity ? 

25. Is it wrong as well as foolish to try to fetter 

Christianity with old forms? 

26. What is, nevertheless, the habitual tendency 
of those accustomed to established usages? 
(Luke 5: 39.) 

How can we guard against this tendency in 
ourselves? (John 2: 5.) 

28. How shall we know what isthe will of Christ for 
us? (Isaiah 8: 20.) 

How shall we understand the Bible in its appli- 
cation to our own circumstances? (John 
16: 13.) 

What should be the continual attitude of the 
Christian toward the Spirit of Christ? (Hab. 
2:-1,) 


29. 


30, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Happiest Man in Illinois. 


Fe eminently intelligent merchant in 

Illinois said with deep emotion toa 
friend of mine, ‘‘I believe I have been 
more blessed than any man in Illinois. 
Myself, wife, and five children are all mem- 
bers of the same church, we all sit down at 
the same communion table of our Lord ; we 
all sing in the same choir; we all teach in 
the same Sunday-school, and all take turns 
in leading the family devotions. I believe 
if there is a heaven on earth we have it.” 
After a pause, occasioned by his emotion, 
he added, ‘‘We owe this happy state of 
things, under God, chiefly to the influence 
of the Sunday-school.’’ He further re- 
marked, that there was no way in which 
he expended his money, where the good 
results were in his view so great as in Sun- 
day-schools. This man, I learn, has within 
the last few years contributed thousands of 
dollars to aid the American Sunday-School 
Union in establishing Sunday-schools in 
the West. 

We do not wonder he appreciates the 
value of the immense missionary labor that 
this society performs. The country does 
not perhaps fully appreciate it. I learned 
from a friend of the Rev. Dr. Newton, that 
this society has expended nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars in organizing and sustain- 
ing Sunday-schools, and that this large 
sum has been realized chiefly from the con- 
tributions of individuals, churches, and 
Sunday-schools. 

The Lord be praised for all that this and 
kindred societies are doing! The Lord be 
praised for the whole Sabbath-school 


agency ! 8. S. 
a 


pps 

VISITING OTHER SCHOOLS.—What a day 
school teacher here recommends in The J/- 
linois Teacher, would be capital for the 
superintendents and teachers of many of 
our Sunday-schools—especially those hold- 
ing but one session on the Sabbath, thus 
leaving them free for such oceasional visits: 

A teacher ought, each year, to visit at 
least a dozen schools—such as have the 
reputation of being good schools. He should 
visit them with the intention of learning 
methods of teaching better than his own, 
and, having learned them, of putting them 
into practice in his own school. This is one 
of the greatest of aids for the advancement 
of schools. Mr. Wouldbe had never 
visited schools for this purpose, and he took 
with him into his school-room some no- 
tions ‘as old as the hills,’ which had been 
handed down from teacher to teacher of a 
class that has never learned that the earth 
and the teacher’s work are on the move. 

or eo 

PURPOSE IN TEACHING.—It is said of Pe- 
ricles, the Athenian orator, that, before he 
went out to address the people, he prayed 
to the gods that nothing might go out of 
his mouth but what might be to the pur- 
pose. What an example does this heathen 
set for the Christian preacher and teacher! 
How much is uttered by these public in- 
structors, which so far as one can see, is to 
no purpose whatever, except to fill up the 
hour! 
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THE LESSON to be taught November 6th, 
may be found in Matthew 9: 18-26; Mark 
5: 22-43 ; Luke 8: 41-56. Subject: Jairus’s 
Daughter ; the Woman in the Crowd. 


> <> + 
WE have received $1 for Chloe Lankton, 
from Mrs. C. W.G.’s class, Buckland, Mass. 


-_—- 





How to Keep the Older Scholars. 


A QUESTION that comes up at every 
important Sunday-school gathering is, 
How shall we prevent, our older scholars, 
particularly our older boys, from leaving 
school? The leak at this end of the school 
is so great that no amount of fresh supplies 
through the infant-classes can avail to 
make the school grow. New scholars are 
added all the year round, but the average 
attendance remains just about the same. 

This is unfortunate, not merely because 
the school thereby is kept low in numbers, 
but because the older scholars leave school 
just at the time when it is most important 
for them to stay, and when their continu- 
ance would be of most advantage to others. 

We have nothing specially new to say on 
the subject. It has been discussed fre- 
quently in these columns. It is a subject 
of discussion in almost every Sunday- 
school convention. Discussion, however, 
is always in order. Good has come of it 
already. There is, in many of our schools, 
a manifest improvement in this respect, and 
the only way to bring about a thorough 
reform is to press the subject continually 
upon those engaged in the work. 

A superintendent, or a company of tea- 
chers, whose school is unsatisfactory in 
this respect, should begin by resolving 
that there is some way of reaching the end 
desired, and that that way must and shall 
be discovered. It is one of those things in 
which a resolute determination is half the 
battle. In nine cases out of ten the older 
scholars leave school for causes which are 
entirely removable. The pastor is particu- 
larly concerned in this matter, for the 
older boys and girls who leave the school 
are very apt at the same time to drop out 
of the congregation. It behooves him, 
therefore, to keep a watchful eye upon this 
matter, and to exert himself steadily to 
prevent this process of disintegration. 

The very first step, when such a ten- 
dency is apparent, is for the minister, the 
superintendent and the teachers, to come 





together and talk the matter over, as a spe- 
cial and urgent business. Such a confer- 
ence rarely fails to bring out practical sug- 
gestions. If it does nothing else, it sets 
them all to thinking about it, which is in 
itself one of the greatest correctives of the 
evil. Scholars leave for the most part, not 
because they have a positive dislike to the 
school, but simply through indifference. 
They are rather tired of it as an old story, 
and as it does not seem to be a matter of 
much concern whether they continue or 
not, they quietly stay away. But let the 
whole body of teachers be aroused on the 
subject, and this feeling of indifference 
will be at once broken up. 

If we wish to retain our scholars perma- 
nently, we must have means of meeting the 
wants of growing manhood and woman- 
hood. Wherever it is possible, there should 
be separate rooms for the older classes. In 
building new churches or school houses, 
this matter must not be neglected, as it 
has been in previous generations. If the 
question of a new church building comes 
up, let the Sunday-school men in the con- 
gregation say, not a dollar will we give to- 
wards the erection, unless in the plans of the 
architect the Sunday-school is properly pro- 
vided for, and no Sunday-school is properly 
provided for, unless the Infant class and the 
Bible classes have rooms by themselves apart 
from the main school-room. This subject 
must be agitated until architects learn that 
in planning a house for the religious wants 
ofa congregation they have something else 
to do than to show off their knowledge of 
Greek or Gothic orSaracenic art. Architects 
never will learn this lesson until Chris- 
tian men and women, whose liberality fur- 
nishes the means for such enterprises, take 
strong ground on the subject, and abso- 
lutely veto every plan which ignores the 
real necessities of the case. It is no un- 
common thing to see a hundred thousand 
dollars spent in the erection of a building, 
while the accommodations in it for Sunday- 
school operations are simply contemptible. 
This thing must not be. If our Christianity 
is to be a steadily growing power, we must 
use the means for holding on toour youth 
as they approach manhood and woman- 
hood, and there are no means more effec- 
tual for this end than having suitable build- 


ing accommodations, 
In the case of a school in an old church, 


make the best use you can of the accommo- 
dations which you have. Letthese youth, 
of both sexes, be formed into classes dis- 
tinct from the rest of the school, and let 
these classes be known by some distinct 


and honorable name. Names are things. 





The very designation of these older scholars 
as an Adult class is not only an appeal 
to their self-respect, but it reacts upon your- 
self. You involuntarily use a different 
kind of treatment towards those whom you 
thus designate as adults. 

Take these older scholars into your coun- 
sels, in planning for the interests of the 
school. People, old or young, grow inte- 
rested in a thing, not so much by being 
operated upon, as by being a part of the 
operators. If the young people are to re- 
main in the school, they must be trained 
to work for it. Some of them can be of 
great service to the Librarian. Some can 
be formed into a training class, to prepare 
themselves for teaching. The more oppor- 
tunities for work you can give them, the 
stronger will be the hold of the school upon 
their affections. 


ee 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
A Library Fund. 


E believe that a library fund, created 
by the continual contributions of the 
scholars of a Sunday-school, would be a 
good institution. We all know that any 
object we make constant effort for, becomes 
invested with additional interest. A fund 
that is gradually accumulating for library 
purposes, is always an influence in the Sun- 
day-school for good. This influence acts 
in various ways. Those who contribute, 
(and all may add their mite,) havea deeper 
feeling of possession in the books than if 
they were not invited thus to share in 
the purchase. The library thus becomes 
a matter of more general interest than it 
otherwise would. 

In many schools, the purchase of a new 
library is a thing not to be accomplished 
without difficulty. The old library, good 
in its time, to be sure, is left unreplenished 
till every volume has been read and re-read, 
and is stupidly familiar. A gradual renew- 
ingand replenishing having been neglected, 
the work has now to be instituted from the 
very beginning. It looks like a herculean 
work sometimes, and where the means are 
small, and the demand large, almost like 
an impossibility. 

If a regular contribution from the chil- 
dren, is, however, steadily paying tribute 
to a library fund for future needs, the li- 
brary frequently freshened up will thus be 
an unfailing and constant source of interest, 
instead of seeming to be a tame matter, 
winning little and slow response to its sud- 
den demands. 

Or, if the old collection of books has been 
left to exhaust itself, and has to be fully 
and at one time replaced, the added contri- 
butions will come all the readier from the 
fact that there is a beginning already made 
in the “‘ fund’’ that has been accumulating. 

Perhaps the children have been deeply 
interested in earning the mites that are to 
be transmuted into attractive volumes. 
They look upon the collection of books 28 
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more essentially ‘‘ their library,’ than if the 
sum had been collected without their aid. 
Do not despise the small offerings made 
from Sabbath to Sabbath in the struggling 
schools. We care more for a plant or tree 
whose growth we have watched and tended, 
than for one that grew without our care. 
We better prize a library we have worked 
for patiently, than one that seems to be in 
a less degree our own. 





><. > 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Self-Denying Sunday-School Workers. 


WE are apt to think quite as highly as 
we ought to think of our self-denials 
and labors in the Sunday-school work, and 
are often hindered from the good we might 
do, because of little difficulties in the way. 
It would be well for us take lessons in self- 
denial from the example of some of our 
self-sacrificing, persevering Sunday-school 
missionaries at the West. 


A good brother had travelled fifteen miles, 
in the face of a bleak wind, had spoken 
three times, and at night was invited home 
with the superintendent of a Sabbath- 
school he had addressed. He was shown 
to his lodgings in the loft of a ‘‘shanty”’ 
twelve feet square, and here he found his 
bed made up on the floor. Wearied out he 
slept soundly, but was awakened in the 
night by the voice of his host who had 
clambered up the cleats nailed on to the 
studding, which served for a ladder, to in- 
quire if the rain was not coming through. 
A few passes of his hand showed him that 
the clothing about him was well drenched, 
and the rattling storm was beating against 
the thin roof, coming down in miniature 
cataracts. A row of pars was placed from 
the head to the foot of the bed, the largest 
at the pillow, where the most liberal stream 
poured down. After a careful survey it 
was thought that this might insure him 
from the floods. But scarcely had the mis- 
sionary laid down, hardly daring to stir for 
fear of upsetting some of his tin ware, be- 
fore a still larger torrent came pouring 
down on the opposite side of the pillow. 
So the big pan was shifted to that side, and 
affairs arranged as well as they could be 
under the circumstances. And so the night 
atlast wore on. The morning found them 
all stiff and chilled, with not a dry article 
in the ‘‘shanty.”’ 


Another missionary, overtaken by a 
storm, was invited to stop ata similar abode, 
but one to which the accommodations of 
the former were almost luxurious. TIIl 
health and losses had so straightened the 
family, that nothing was left to replace 
their worn out furniture and clothing. The 
children were in the most miserable rags. 
Every plate was only a piece of what it 
had been. Two handleless knives and one 
spoon completed the table furniture. The 
old stove was without covers, their places 
being supplied by pieces of old pans. The 
breakfast was made of ‘‘leek-soup,’”’ with a 
fragment of chicken in it. This morsel 
was kindly given to the stranger. 


Yet this man was an American anda 





Christian. His seven children were taught 
to read, and Keenly appreciated the books 
and papers brought to them through the 
medium of the new Sunday-school estab- 
lished in the place. They were willing to 
come to it in their tatters, for rags were no 
novelty in that settlement. 

We little know the privations that these 
pioneers on our western borders often have 
to endure; nor do we realize what a bless- 
ing to them is the Sunday-schools which 
these self-denying missionaries are con- 
stantly starting in these wilderness places. 

Let us not fear a little hard work or pri- 
vation-in this good service, when others 
are willing to undergo so much from love 
to the Master and the lambs he bids us all 
to feed. 





—>————_—_—_—_ 


Correspondence of The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 


Westward Way-Notes.—No. 2. 


BY JAMES H. KELLOGG. 
SAINT LOUIS, Oct. 10. 


HE contest for supremacy between the 

great cities of the West, is at length de- 
cided in favor of St. Louis, by the stern 
decree of that impartial arbiter the census 
of 1870. Outstripping even the most san- 
guine expectations of its friends, this great 
commercial mart of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, rolls on its tide of wealth and 
business. Naturally, its location is with- 
out doubt the finest of all the large interior 
cities, and this advantage is now receiving 
the consideration its importance demands. 
The growth of St. Louis, of late years, has 
been marvellous, the last decade showing 
an increase of nearly a hundred per cent., 
the most of which must have been realized 
since 1865, as the war only crippled and 
shut up the city, rather than developed its 
resources. 

The Sunday-schools of St. Louis, in a 
centreso important, should be of more than 
average importance, and the influence of 
its Sunday-school men should be of the 
highest and strongest type on all this vast 
surrounding community. It is a pleasure 
to know that there are watchmen upon 
these walls, faithful, vigilant, intelligent 
and alive to the situation. Not to particu- 
larize with any view to partiality, the Ben- 
ton Street Mission, and its widely known 
leader, Edward D. Jones, may be taken as 
types of the advanced Sunday-school senti- 
ment of the city. There are other and 
noble brethren, standing in the front ranks, 
with whom itis my misfortune to be less 
acquainted, but brother Jones I know to be 
patient, faithful, toilsome, in and out of 
season, ready to every good word and work. 
The loss of your old correspondent, Rev. 
H. C. McCook, was felt, as the handsome 
testimonial at parting well attested, but in 
brother Jones, brother Morrison, and their 
coadjutors, we have a strong front against 
the common enemy. [I had the pleasure 
also to meet Mr. Edward H. Semple, of 
the Presbyterian church, a devoted Sunday- 
school worker and thoughtful Christian, 
withal, among the most active and enter- 
prising of the young business men of St. 
Louis. This is the style of talent which 





the cause everywhere demands, the strong 
common sense and active, earnest piety re- 
sultant from the stern and thorough disci- 
pline of business experiences. 

The Benton Sireet Mission is the same 
busy hive of earnest workers and students 
of the Word as ever. Its superintendent, 
now just returned from a vacation east- 
ward, has renewed hisefforts with a double 
diligence. Promptness, vigor, business 
dispatch, mingled with genuine fervor and 
deep Christian affection, characterize all 
the exercises. Entertainments, combining 
pleasure with instruction, are frequent. An 
evening every week is devoted to this pur- 
pose. The ‘‘Sciopticon,’’ with lectures 
explanatory of the views presented, is often 
used, and is very popular. Our schools 
cannot too thoroughly study this great sub- 
ject of presenting truth attractively, in the 
various ways that are accessible, and of 
mingling profit, intellectual and spiritual, 
with enjoyment. 

The new book of brother E. D. Jones, 
‘* Aids to Sunday-School Workers,’”’ in the 
press of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, is, I hear, about ready. It will, 
undoubtedly, be a valuable contribution to 
Sunday-school literature. The practical 
thoughts of living and working men are a 
need of the times not in danger of over 
supply. 

————_——_—__—_- > oe ————————_ 
For The Sunday-School Times, 


But One Scholar. 


66 A forte would you do if, through no 

known fault of your own, your 
class dwindled to one scholar, and that 
scholar not always the same one, so that 
you could not keep the unbroken thread of 
the lessons from week to week?’’ The 
question was asked by a Sunday-school 
teacher of a fellow workman. 

‘‘T would call on those scholars and in- 
vite them to their place. If they did not 
return I would repeat my call, and would 
continue to repeat it until I won them 
back.’”’ 

‘*Suppose repeated calls were in vain. 
Suppose that they elicited only excuses 
from parents for delay in preparing cloth- 
ing, conflicting dinner hour, company, and 
kindred hindrances, until you begin to feel 
that your calls were intrusive. What would 
you do in that case?” 

‘Tn that case,’’ said the friend, ‘‘ I think 
I should concentrate my efforts on the one 
scholar. I should continue preparing my 
lessons as carefully as before, and should 
present the truth as earnestly and prayer- 
fully as I would if the whole class were in 
their places before me.”’ 

‘* Always providing that it were in your 
power to do so,”’ interposed the other. ‘‘It 
is nearly impossible to speak with the same 
animation and interest to a solitary scholar 
that you do toa full class. An impulse is 
given by numbers that is sadly wanting 
without them. You have better listeners, 
too, when you have a full class. It is em- 
barrassing to the scholar to be the only re- 
presentative. He does not feel at ease.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I should pray for the 
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power so to interest him and enchain his 
attention as to make him forget himself in 
the truth I would teach. It is better that 
impression for good should be made upon 
one scholar than that there should be full 
and constant class attendance and no abid- 
ing impression be made. Having done my 
part prayerfully and faithfully and failed 
to hold the many, I should remember that 
it has occurred in Scripture times that 
‘they would notcome.’ I should labor on, 
knowing that issues are with the Lord, and 
trusting that he meant to give me the one.” 


_——— Oa 





For The Sunday-School] Times. 


At the End. 


BY E. E, NEWMAN, 

HILE no one would dissent from the 

ever reiterated praises of the Sunday- 
school teacher’s glorious work, those of us 
who have spent years in it, know that it 
has a dark side. It does one’s own soul 
good to work for other souls; it is happi- 
ness to serve the Master, and no success on 
earth is comparable to success in this work; 
but, in proportion tothe enthusiasm of the 
struggle, to the joy of victory, is the de- 
pression that accompanies defeat. 

It is often the case that the faithful 
teacher, after earnest effort and prayer, 
sees his scholars pass out of his influence 
without any sign of having felt it deeply, 
or of being drawn toward the Saviour of 
whom he taught. 

Perhaps Providence leads him to a new 
residence, and, as he looks at the saddened 
faces in the class he leaves behind, a deeper 
sadness falls upon his own at the thought 
that few of them are lighted by the highest 
resolve, that his words have failed of their 
effect, that, hardest to bear, his prayers 
have not been heard. Or, if he should 
be steady at his post, one after another of 
his pupils may leave him, going out of his 
reach, and, though the vacant place be 
more than filled by a new comer, the 
teacher must think often and anxiously of 
the careless one, who never seemed deeply 
impressed by the most solemn truth. Cir- 
eumstances not under his control some- 
times take away one whose eye had begun 
to brighten over the glad tidings, and he 
hears with pain that his hopeful scholar is 
running down, getting into bad company, 
and leading others astray. 

These are experiences that we are all more 
or less familiar with, and we know the 
complication of distress into which they 
lead. The bitter repentance over neglected 
opportunities, the despair of our own use- 
fulness, the fear that we may have barred 
the way to the Shining Gates that come in 
moments of depression, are sharp thorns in 
the path of the earnest teacher. We have 
encountered them many times. 

At such times it is in vain to say that we 
are taking a short-sighted view of the cir- 
cumstances, It is our view, and very real 
and very dismal to us; in these clouds we 
must learn to be content with the sense of 
service 

Done humbly, Lord, as unto Thee, 
and look on to the end for the meaning of 





seeming, perhaps real, defeat. At the end, 
when we know why the Infinite Love or- 
dered our work in ways we had not chosen, 
shall we not be more than glad be- 
cause of his will? 

It is not easy for our nervous, impatient 
American mind to wait, even for the Lord. 
We want to see, and know, and do all at 
once, and chafe if weare not allowed to 
work in our own ways; but, at the end, 
how will our restlessness be reproved with 
excess of reward? 

When we see the use which our Master 
has made of our feeble, one-sided, discour- 
aged efforts, that will be the end of doubt, 
of fear, of anxiety, but it will be the begin- 
ning of higher gratitude and love, of joy in 
the joy of the Lord when he maketh up 
his jewels. 





-_>o____ 


The Church Sunday-School, 


BY THE REV. T. K, BEECHER. 


(The article which follows is one of several bear- 
ing on the Sunday-school work which the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, of Elmira, New York, is furnishing to 
The Advance. It may be taken as a plea, by no 
means unneeded, for greater careof the young con- 
verts whoin all our Sunday-schools are brought to 
Christ through the Sunday-school instrumentality:] 
~~. up fifty or a hundred children, 

seat them comfortably, and with rea- 
sonable skill exercise them with song and 
prayer, story-telling and exhortation, and 
thereis little difficulty in obtaining from the 
whole company an enthusiastic declaration 
that they ‘‘love Jesus’’ and have ‘‘ given 
their hearts toGod.’’ Mr. Hammond would 
say at such a meeting, ‘‘ They say they love 
Jesus, and I don’t know any reason why I 
should disbelieve them. I do not dare 
contradict them.’’ More than this, it will 
be found that quite a large number of these 
facile, ingenuous children, in after life, will 
look back to this pleasant meeting as the 
beginning of their religious consciousness 
and life. Others of these children will go 
their way, some of them will steal pea-nuts 
from a shop door in the course of a week ; 
will come late to Sunday-school, and prove 
as apt for mischief as they were for piety. 
‘* Little hypocrites,’’ shall we call them? 

Bend down a great tree and it breaks and 
lies still. Bend down a two-year old sap- 
ling and it fis crooked in the back for a 
month or two, straightens up, and is ready 
to be bent in the opposite direction with 
equal facility. Soare religious impressions 
on stubborn men and facile children re- 
spectively. So are revival results among 
the two classes. Children go down before 
the breath of the Lord like grain before the 
wind. The wind passes over them and 
they rise again. Stout and stubborn men 
stand in the storm. There is ashaking in 
their leaves, a noise and a stir, but nota 
yielding. Or if a yielding it is more—a 
breaking. 

The great lack in the religious quicken- 
ing of young folks is the after nurture, 
training, education. Mr. Hammond is 
quite right in saying, ‘‘ These children are, 
so far as we can see, Christians.’’ Give 
them from this day the quickening of a 
gentle, steady, constant social culture and 





compulsion, and their spirits will never rise 
up again into willfulness, but will always 
be as clay in the hands of the potter. The 
effective in the development of character is 
always longer than it is strong. They who 
would work together with God as educators 
have need rather of perseverance than of 
power. Not a great effort made once or 
twice, but a multitude of little efforts per- 
severed in, win results. 

There is no good reason why the develop- 
mentof man’s spiritual and religious nature, 
ina word, his Godly education, should be set 
off and apart from his general education, as 
if it were exceptional, because, as we all 
believe, it is God that works in it to will 
and to do of his good pleasure. 

Parents who purpose giving their chil- 
dren a liberal education, are not startled by 
the suggestion that the school days of their 
boy are to last from eight to twenty-three 
or four; certainly fifteen years from the al- 
phabet to the professional diploma. Pro- 
bably the hardest lesson learned in all these 
fifteen years is learning to talk and read. 
But when this hardest lesson is learned, 
and the boy, so to speak, is a matriculated 
student in the graded schools of life, we 
never for amoment imagine that the work 
is done; that all his powers of mind and 
stores of knowledge, to ripen by-and-by into 
well digested wisdom, will come to pass 
without further attention because he has so 
well begun. 

In like manner a child that is quickened 
in consciousness toward God and love of 
Jesus, and in asense of short coming and 
sin, is well matriculated, well begun. He 
should be spoken to and spoken of as a 
Christian, but not in such sense as would 
lead one to neglect him or reckon his spi- 
ritual stature assured beyond a peradven- 
ture. 

If boys got no more help after they begin 
to study arithmetic and geography than 
they usually do after they begin to call 
themselves Christians, there would be as 
many boobies in our schools as there are 
backsliders in our churches. 

In all civilized communities, the interests 
of education are cared for by perennial in- 
stitutions. We keep the day-school run- 
ning year in and yearout. Weare not im- 
patient of the slowness of the result. We 
do notdemand that every school shall bring 
up and exhibit once a month, five or fifty 
finished scholars. We only require that 
they keep the drill agoing, and at long in- 
tervals we have exhibition days, and gra- 
duates to whom the teacher and trustees 
say, ‘' We have taught you all that we can 
teach in this school, go up higher.’’ 

I see no reason why our churches as reli- 
gious societies should not assume the same 
responsibility in religious education, that 
our communities do in secular and scienti- 
fic education. I see no reason why the 
term of spiritual and religious culture 
should not be expanded through months 
and years as wisely and as reasonably as 
the term of mathematical culture. In short, 
no reason why the course of study in which 
the Sunday-school and parents work to- 
gether for spiritual development, should 
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not be as long and as definitely laid out, 
and as perseveringly followed as the course 
of study which a day-school and family 
follow up in order to bring up a child from 
the alphabet to the higher exercises of sci- 
ence and reason. 

The Sunday-school is therefore related to 
the church just as our common schools are 
related to the municipality or State. The 
Sunday-school is the blessed partnership of 
believing parents united in one church, 
and determined to provide for every child 
of the church a free and comprehensive 
religious culture, a course of study, a line 
of discipline, a rule of drill, a form of words, 
aset of fashions on which the covenanting 
believers are solemnly and cheerfully agreed 
together, that they and their children will 
walk in them, and keep them, and do them 
with pious patience and perseverance. 


2 ae em ee 


The Iinfant-Class, 


BY E, A. VAN CISE, 


HE teacher of a class of small children 
must be thoroughly in love with her 
work—capable of awaking enthusiasm in 
the pupils. A vast amount of will-power is 
needed in the teacher who can at a mo- 
ment’s notice, but without a word spoken, 
command every mind into co-operation 
with hers. Be intensely in earnest; do not 
beg of the pupils to pay attention ; conduct 
yourself so that they cannot be inatten- 
tive. I have noticed that those teachers in 
day-schools, who are always pleading for 
order, have noisy schools, while those who 
go quietly about and say little, have a quiet 
room, Yet the latter mode of governing is 
harder on the governor; it tires the will. 
A teacher of the little ones must have this 
will-power, that can organize enthusiasm, 
even though she feel dull. She must be all 
animation, vivacity, interest, excitement, 
and the pupils will catch her spirit very 
soon. You have seen the difference in 
people trying to address Sunday-schools. 
One will begin, clearing his throat, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, Iam glad to meet with you this morn- 
ing; and I have been thinking—’’ And 
then he will go off into dry analysis of his 
thoughts for ten minutes, while singing 
books will be rattling and whispers will be 
heard all over the house. There is no use 
trying to induce children to consent to be 
bored ; you may succeed with old folks, but 
hot with children. I have seen another 
speaker, when the whole school was noisy, 
and the superintendent failed to reduce it 
to stillness, begin in an under tone, lightly, 
happily tell some stories, and withal en- 
force the healthiest of doctrine, and with- 
out any apparent effort on his part, bring 
the children all to listen and keep them all 
listening until he finished. This is a diffi- 
cult thing this enforcing attention, but it 
can be acquired if not natural to you. I 
have put it first, for without it you cannot 
succeed at all with an infant-class. 

The teacher must have ingenuity. She 
must be inventive, introducing a novelty 
to-day and surprising her pupils in a week 
by something entirely new. She must 
work for popularity—make her pupils 
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proud of her genius while they stand in awe 
of its doings. She must vary her services 
and vary her methods, unless, indeed, her 
whole method be variety. To-day she may 
tell some anecdotes and get two or three of 
the brighter pupils to tell some, (and she 
should encourage her pupils to study to teil 
a story well, for half of it isin the telling) 
and next Sabbath she may drill them in 
concert on some verses of Scripture, or some 
couplet of good rhyme, and the next she 
may bring her album and a couple of pic- 
ture books and show them, and the next 
(this being the last of the month) have an 
experience meeting and see what the little 
folks have been thinking and doing as they 
tell it themselves. Every service should 
have some singing, and there should be 
some Scripture repeated. Let them learn 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatiiudes and 
the Commandments, and in this work, if 
grammarians will allow me to say it so, you 
must learn them the lesson, for they cannot 
read. The best method will be to repeat it 
again and again with the whole class in 
concert, throwing a great deal of enthusi- 
asm into the service, and you will be asto- 
nished to see how soon they will get it. 
And you should talk to the pupils often of 
Jesus; teach them to revere his name, obey 
his precepts, imitate his example; encou- 
rage among them love for each other, kind- 
hess, courtesy, forgiveness, enforcing all 
these by citations from the Bible. Read it 
to them, and if you are not a good reader, 
practice until you become one. Take little 
stories as you find them in the newspapers; 
there are a thousand excellent stories you 
can give them. Goto Dickens—there are 
‘Smike, and little Nell, and poor Joe, who 
‘never knew nothink,’’ and Paul and Flo- 
rence—why, if you have any ingenuity you 
can condense half the works of Dickens and 
use them in your class. And in the Bible 
there are Joseph and his brethren, Ruth 
and Naomi, David and Jonathan, the babe 
in the manger, theshipwrecked apostle, and 
the exiled Evangelist who loved the little 
children. Do not tell anything without it 
has a moral; children want to ‘‘see the 
point.’’ I do not believe in that wild, fan- 
ciful, romantic literature that excites the 
imagination without educating the judg- 
ment or moving the heart. The fictions of 
the Bible are allegories and parables, illus- 
trating and enforcing truth. So should be 
the anecdotes you tell. 

Love your work, put yourself into it, give 
your time to it, toil, plan, invent for it, 
study, read, pray, preach, and practice— 
you have the most important place in the 
school. God grant that you do much good, 
and be the instrument in educating many 
for the kingdom.— The S. S. Helper. 


Oe 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—In regard to 
teachers’ meetings, we wish to suggest that 
success may mean very different things. 
Ten years ago a successful Sunday-school 
was simply one that had a great number of 
children in attendance. In those days we 
had not yet gone beyond the struggle for 
existence, and a school was successful that 
existed at all. It is so yet in many places. 





We are told that the largest mission school 
in the Union is only a. great school in its 
columns of figures; that its internal man- 
agement is exceedingly poor. In regard to 
teachers’ meetings, the great question seems 
yet to be to exist. Any teachers’ meeting 
on this principle is a success. It is a suc- 
cess because it exists. But mark; one of 
the secrets of making a meeting live is to 
make it good. To makeit thoroughly good, 
the superintendent or pastor must go crazy 
on the subject. He must lend every energy 
and never lose heart. It is the key to 
Sunday-school success. We lay down this 
cardinal rule: Sunday-school success of the 
best kind is not possible without a well- 
attended, interesting, instructive, and 
above all, devout teachers’ meeting.— Zhe 
Independent. 





>> 


Sunday-School Intelligence. 





[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Synday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 


New Jersey—The State Convention.—The 
annual State Sunday-School Convention meets 
this year in the city of Elizabeth, on the 15th, 
16th and 17th days of November, proximo. 





Middlesex County, N. J.—The County Sun- 
day-School Convention held its annual meet- 
ingat New Brunswick, October7th. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rey. W. H. Campbell, 
D.D., LL.D., President Rutgers College, and 
by Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., of the Inde- 
pendent. B. 





Tennessee—A State Convention.—At the 
late Kentucky StateSunday-School Convention 
held at Bowling Green, it was announced that 
a State Sunday-School Convention would be 
held for Tennessee, at Nashville, November 2, 
1870, and a general invitation was given to at- 
tend. 





Preble County, Ohio.—A correspondent 
writes us of a successful little school in the 
county, started under much opposition, and 
with but twelve scholars, which now has 147 
members, and is a self-supporting, flourishing 
school. The parents are interested. All the 
teachers take The Sunday-School Times. 





Washington, D. C.—The Baptist Sunday- 
School Union, of Washington City, hold an_ 
Institute on the 18th, 19th and 20th of October. 
Practical themes are to be discussed by prac- 
tical men. Use of the Blackboard, by C. B. 
Stout. C. 





The Bethel Mission, Brooklyn.—This 
prosperous mission has laid out a very full 
course of Christian activity for the fall and 
winter campaign. Anextra number of a little 
journal printed for the mission gives an ac- 
count of the different interesting operations 
in which the mission will be engaged. Mr. 
Morton (Charles M. Morton, we believe, for- 
merly of Chicago,) is the missionary, and an 
earnest, whole-souled worker he is. The Be- 
thel meetings are as follows: 

Sunday Afternoon—School and Bible Classes, 
at half-past two o’clock ; Sunday Evening— 
Addresses and Singing, at eight o’clock; 
Monday Evening—Prayer-Meeting at eight 
o'clock; Tuesday Afternoon—Mothers’ Meet- 
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ing at three o’clock; Wednesday Evening— 
Popular Concert (from Nov. 2d,) at eight 
o’clock ; Saturday Hvening—Teachers’ Meet- 
ing at eight o’clock; Every Week Night—Free 
Reading Rooms, from six till ten. The mis- 
sionary, Mr. Morton, may always be found at 
the Bethel, between 8} and 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and between 5 and 6in the after- 
noon, and more or less during almost every 
evening. 

The Sunday-school of the mission is increas- 
ingly flourishing. On Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 18th, there were present at the Bethel 
615 scholars and teachers, and on September 
25th there were 680. In 1869, on the corres- 
ponding Sundays, there were present 520 and 
460. A Boys’-Room and Night-School will be 
opened the third Monday in October. Every 
effort will be made to make this room and its 
work interesting and useful. The tables will 
be well supplied with reading matter, and the 
night-school will give good instruction, by 
eompetent teachers, in the branches of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and geography, with- 
out any charge for tuition or books, 

The little journal published by the mission 
is circulated as a tract, and does good by its 
excellent selections of stirring reading’matter. 
The present number has a beautiful Christian 
ballad, and the whole story, ‘‘ Buy Your Own 
Cherries,” attractively printed. The mission 
is located at No. 15 Hicks Street, near Fulton. 
May an increasing degree of success attend its 
earnest, faithful supporters. 





Presbyterian Sabbath-School Member- 
ship.—The new volume of the Assembly’s 
Minutes, gives to the re-united church a Sun- 
day-school membership of 448,857. Add to 
these 47,327 children in the Sabbath-schools of 
the Southern Presbyterian church, and we 
have a total for the United States of, 496,184, or 
nearly half a million Presbyterian Sunday- 
school scholars. 





A Colored Sabbath-School Union.—Cin- 
cinnati has a colored Sabbath-school Union, 
which holds its monthly and annual meetings ; 
and they are largely attended and interesting. 
Six schools are embraced in the Union. Ata 
recent annual meeting, T. E. Knox was elected 
President, with one Vice President from each 
school; W. H. Parham was made Secretary, 
and Fountain Lewis, Treasurer. 





Keep the Doors Open!—An earnest ad- 
dress to Indiana Baptist Sunday-school work- 
ers, in prospect of a State Convention about to 
be held at Huntington, has this paragraph: 

** Many schools will be closed ina few weeks 
unless we raise a universal protest and send 
it thrilling through our State. Keep the doors 
open! For Christ’s sake keep them open!’’ 





Sunday-Schools Among the Indians.—We 
find in The Presbyterian, the following item 
under the above heading: 

Among the Cherokees of North Carolina, of 
whom there are 2,000 or 3,000 in the forests of 
the western part of the State, a missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union estab- 
lished a Sunday-school. Enota (Black Fox), 
one of their chiefs, is superintendent, and is 
religious and influential. The missionary 
gave them primers and books, &c. They 
sung several songs in their own language, are 
good singers, and seemed glad to see the mis- 
sionary ; were well pleased with the books, 
and prayed the Good Spirit to bless the donors, 





and asked the missionary to come again. 
Another of his schools is in a small village, 
which contained five liquor-shops, threaten- 
ing it with ruin, which the school may prevent. 
This missionary has organized fourteen new 
Sunday-schools in three months, and gathered 
into them six hundred and forty children. 
Another missionary in North Carolina, during 
the same time, organized eleven new schools, 
and gathered into them five hundred and thir- 
teen children. Inone of these schools eleven 
have been converted. A flourishing school of 
fifty scholars has been established in the neigh- 
borhood where lives the little boy who, a year 
ago, brought a basket of peaches a long dis- 
tance to the missionary, to procure a Sunday- 
school book. 

Another school, of sixty-eight members, is 
among the freedmen, some of whom walk six 
and eight miles. It is near the “old raslin 
(wrestling) ground,’’ where white and black 
boys used to meet for sports, and games, and 
fights. Two others of these schools are among 
the Allegheny mountains, near East Tennes- 
see, where, from the cliffs and defiles near the 
Warm Springs of Madison county, nearly one 
hundred children have been gathered in. 





Swampscott, Mass.— The Congregationalist 
says of the late meeting of Sabbath-schools be- 
longing to the Essex South Congregational 
Association, held at this place, that it wasa 
very successful and pleasant gathering. J.S. 
Learoyd, of Danvers, was made President for 
the ensuing year. The Rev. S. F. French read 
an essay on ‘What Pastors can do for the 
Sunday-School.’”’? Mr. Brooks gave an excel- 
lent ‘* Practice Lesson’’ for the Infant-Class. 
There were discussions on ‘‘ How we conduct 
our Sunday-School Service,’’ ‘‘ Improvements 
in your School during the year?’ and “‘ How 
successfully and profitably to conduct the 
Teachers’ Meeting.’”? Messrs. Dodge, Currier, 
Gleason, and Lanphear answered the queries 
of the ‘“* Question Box.’’ The tone of the Con- 
vention was eminently spirited and practical. 
The Sunday-schools of Essex South Associa- 
tion are in good hands, and such an annual 
Convention as this is of unquestionoble value. 
During the meeting a very hearty resolution 
of thanks was voted to Rev. Francis Homes, 
whose retirement from the laborious office of 
Secretary of the Association has been rendered 
necessary by ill health. To him is due its ori- 
gin, and much of its prosperity. 

The following notes and gleanings are from 
the Convention: An interesting exercise was 
the statement of improvements in the various 
schools during the year, by that term being 
intended such new methods as had been 
adopted, it was thought with obvious benefit. 
We note the more important ones: The sub- 
stitution of a Bible service for the Sabbath- 
school, holding it on Sabbath morning in place 


of the usua! service.——A teachers’ meeting, 
the pastor conducting.——A uniform lesson for 
all the classes.——Taking of collections in en- 


velopes by classes.——Appropriation of the 
same to specific and previously designated ob- 
jects.——-Activity and prayerfulness on the 
part of superintendentand teachers. [A most 
important improvement, and one worthy of 
wide introduction.—Ep.]——A blackboard, 
and the regular use of it.——-A closet-desk for 
the superintendent, in the bottom of which 
may be stowed away hymn-books, Bibles, etc. 
—Collections of money at Sunday-school 
concerts to pay for these and other expensive 
‘‘improvements,.’’—Returned library books 





left by scholars on a table in the vestibule as 
they pass in. 

Dr. Chickering remarked that fifty years ago 
the proportion of ladies in the Sunday-school 
was even greater than itis now. Then many 
schools had females for superintendents as 
well as for teachers.—The pastor has a place, 
and ought to fill it, at the teachers’ meeting, 
—wWhen the pastor is making parish calls, he 
ought to keep the Sunday-school in mind, 
and inquire for the scholars in every family to 
which he goes.——There is at least one advan- 
tage in having the session of the school follow, 
instead of precede, the ‘‘ preaching service ;’’ 
promptness is thereby secured on the part of 
those who attend.——People have prejudices 
which we must avoid, even over such insignifi- 
cant things as names; as for example, the man 
who said he was willing to send his children 
to a “‘mission-school, but not to a Sunday- 
school.’”?’ Let us give up a name rather than 
give up a scholar.—Let additions to the li- 
brary be made, not in a lump at one time, but 
little by little at different times.——A standing 
committee on the library should carefully read 
and test every book before it is accepted and 
placed on the shelves,——It is a fault in many 
schools, that teachers stop teaching before the 
hour is out. The blackboard may well be 
used for family instruction.—* Question- 
books,” said Allan W. Dodge, Esq., of Hamil- 
ton, with true “Gail Hamilton” spirit and 
point, ‘‘are crutches. If a man has legs let 
him use them, and brains, too—if he has any !’’ 
No question-books have been used in the 
school of which he is superintendent for fif- 
teen years. The 'esson is taken directly from 
the Bible. 








A County Sunday-School Paper.—The 
workers in Suffolk county, New York, have 
for a number of years been in the habit of pub- 
lishing the minutes of their County Conven- 

*tions for circulation among their schools, The 
minutes were printed on one side of a folio 
sheet, the back being allowed to remain blank. 
They have now enlarged their intentions and 
established a quarterly journal, a four-paged 
paper filled with the reports of their Sunday- 
school proceedings and other interesting Sun- 
day-school matter. The new journal is to be 
the official organ of the County Sunday-School 
Union, and a medium of Christian union work. 
The subscription price is 25 cents a year. 





Another Sunday=-School Teachers’ Maga=- 
zine.—The Sunday-School Department of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have is- 
sued the prospectus of a monthly magazine for 
the Sunday-school teachers of their church, to 
be published with the beginning of the new 
year. It is to have acourse of uniform les- 
sons, and to be of the usual style of such jour- 
nals. We wish well to the enterprise. 





Temperance in Sunday-Schools.—The 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler says that Ralph Wells, the 
celebrated Sunday-school worker, in his 
‘*Grace Mission School’ of New York, hasa 
regular series of weekly evening entertain- 
ments. One of these evenings is devoted to 
a lecture on total abstinence. Each Sunday- 
school might put the temperance cause where 
Ralph Wells, of New York, and John Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia, place it, among its 
important works.—The Presbyterian. 


Good Increase.—The British Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference reports for the year 1870 
a net increase of 115 Sunday-schools and 20,788 
scholars. 
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Books. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF BRAZIL, 
By Ch. Fred. Hartt, Professor of Geology in Cor- 
nell University. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. This 
large and attractive volume is one of the fruits of 
the “Thayer Expedition” into Brazil, under the 
direction of Prof. Agassiz. In this expedition, 
which occurred in 1865 and 1866, the part of geology 
and physical geography was assigned to Prof. 
Hartt, and so much did the Professor become inte- 
rested in his subject that on the following year, by 
the assistance of a few liberal friends, he returned 
to the region and spent several months in addi- 
tional explorations. The results of the whole are 
given in this noble volume. The work is tho- 
roughly scientific, and it has added largely to our 
knowledge of that part of the world. This know- 
ledge, though given asa pure contribution tosci- 


ence, is of great commercial value, and it is sure to 


affect in time our commercial relations with that 
country, and to swell the volume of our trade, 
Prof. Hartt does not deal in vague generalities, but 
goes through the country province by province, 
and describes minutely the physical character and 
capabilities of each. Such knowledge is an im- 
portant guide to the adventurous merchant, and 
when used intelligently often lays the foundation 
of vast fortunes. The work is furnished with a 
map, and with numerous illustrative cuts, 


AIDS To SUNDAY-ScHOOL WORKERS. By E. D. 
Jones, A. M. With porirait of the author. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. We 
are greatly pleased with this little manual. Itisa 
well arranged, orderly statement of Sabbath-school 
views and work. The theories and practices advo- 
cated are fully up tothe best standards. Indeed 
our brother, the author, has himself had no little 
influence in bringing the cause forward to its pre- 
sent advanced position in thiscountry. The prin- 
ciples and practices which suca a worker has em- 
ployed, the experience gathered from his long and 
active service, and the successes which have 
accom panied his labors, all contribute to the value 
of this work, ani make it a useful addition to the 
literature of the cause, There is a perspicuity and 
vigor in the style which we might have expected 
from a clear-headed, straightforward, energetic 
business man, who has not hesitated to take the 
business talents with which the Master has endow- 
ed him, and use them with equal energy in the 
Lord’s work as in the pursuitof his secular call- 
ing. The “Aids” will havea wide circulation, not 
only in Mr. Jones's denomination, but among other 
Sunday-school workers. The excellent portrait of 
the author will be very acceptable to his many fel- 
low workers in all the churches, 

THE BIBLE HAND-Bouk; for Sunday Schools and 
Bible Readers. With 150 Engravings, and 25 Maps 
and Plans. By Albert L. Rawson. New York: 2. 
B. Thompson & Co. This is one of the most useful 
of the latest works on Bible land exploration. It 
has great fullness and minuteness of information, 
derived from a careful consultation of the best 
authorities, with the added advantage of a re- 
sidence by the author in Palestine for several 
years. The engravings are all from original 
sketches made by the author himself, whois an 
artist as well as explorer. The work isin octavo 
shape, and includes in a careful arrangement the 
Chronology, Geology, Topography, Climatology, 
Antiquities, Biography and especially the Geogra- 
phy of the Bibie lands. This last department forms 
the bulk of the book and is particularly minute 
and valuable. It is arranged in Gazetteer shape, 
with pronunciations, meanings, Scripture refer- 
ences, sketches, maps and plans, and it is very 
complete and handy for reference. The work is 
altogether to be commended. Its remarkable 
cheapness places it within easy reach of the great 
mass of Sabbath-school teachers and Bible readers, 
for whom it is especially prepared, and whom it 
will greatly assist in their Scripture reading and 
study. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, 
Eighth Edition. Boston: Fields, Osyood & Co. No 
One man in this century has done so great and 
marked a work, in the matter of education, as Ar- 
nold of Rugby; and although the work which he 
hal to do, and the questions which he had to solve, 





were in their form quite unlike anything which 


the teachers of this country have to encounter, yet: 


the spiritof the man was of that character that has 
made his lifealesson for teachers of every land 
and ofevery grade. Thedirect influence of Arnold's 
example upon the great public endowed schools of 
England has been prodigious. But beyond this, 
which is its most obvious and palpable result, it 
has entered into the lifeof leading minds in the 
profession all over the world, and become a power 
and an influence in settling many of the difficult 
problems of the day. The announcement of an 
eighth American edition of such a work shows 
what a permanent hold it has upon the public 
mind. 

THE LAKE SHORE SERIES. Six volumes. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. We are 
pleased in the main with these “ Optic’? books, 
Thestyleand the lessons inculcated deserve general 
commendation. The style is always fresh and vi- 
vacious, and just what the boy-nature loves. The 
lessons are for the most part wholesome, and im- 
pressively taught. There are some objectionable 
things which detract from the unqualified appro- 
val which Christian parents and teachers would 
like to accord to the books, but we judge that they 
do not radically interfere with the capital teach- 
ings of many of tbe virtues of youthful life which 
it is the honest aim of the author to incuicate, and 
which his stories do inculcate, with considerable 
force. It must be bornein mind that the design of 
the stories is to please and to entertain, while they 
instruct and improve. Todothis we may expect 
to find the style always fresh and vivacious. But 
we also find a good share of sensation, and of mere 
artificial excitement, which, while it pleases and 
stirs, cannot be altogether of healthy tendency. 
Then, too, there is frequently a bombastic, 
brave-boy air about several of the youthful 
heroes that excessively exhibited smacks of 
the absurd, and would be so judged by sensible 
youth if they were not carried away by the absorb- 
ing interest which certainly invests all the situa- 
tions. Under reasonable limitations, therefore, we 
are prepared heartily to endorse and commend 
the Lake Shore Series. They have in them many 
admirable qualities. Chief among theses is their 
tendency to cultivate a high, manly tone of cha- 
racter, and to create alove for truth, honor, and 
real rnobleness of spirit, with a profound scorn of 
meanun ss and oppression of any kind. 

CAN AND CAN'TSERIES. 3volumes. New York: 
Leavitt & Allen Brothers. In these three volumes, 
so bright and beautiful, the children have new 
attractions. The stories are freshly told, and the 
lessons are always needed. Tietitles are “I Can,” 
“TL Try,” and “I Can't.” The first shows how the 
confident enthusiasm and eyen the reckless da- 
ring of an adventurous boy-spirit may be so 
moulded by grace as to become the basis of a noble 
Christian character in after life. “‘Vll Try” isa 
good lessou on the power of a humble, quict per- 
sistency in duty; and is particularly valuable be- 
cause it appeals to that large class of the young 
who have no shining gifts or graces, but who in 
modester ways may make their lives successes. 
The last volume, ‘“‘I Can’t,” is not to our mind 
equal to the others, does not so strongly teach its 
lesson, which the author says is not intended to be 
the “I Can’t’ of feebleness and irresolution, but 
the “I Can't” of defiance and rebellion, which re- 
fuses to acquiesce in God's appointments, and sets 
itself up against his will, Taere are some allusions 
in the “I'll Try’’ story to the dead issue of slavery, 
which seem to be little apropos to the lesson of the 
book. Taken together, however, the series is both 
attractive and valuable, and quite suitable for an 
extended Sabbath-school use. 

THE MANuSCRIPT MAN; or, The Bible in Ireland. 
By Miss E. H. Walshe. Eleven Illustrations. 
New York: Carlion & Lanahan. This is now the 
third American reprint of this very inte- 
resting story that has come under our notice. It 
originally appeared in The Sunday at Home, Lon- 
don. Itisan anti-Roman Catholic story, and tells 
of a self-edueated, poor Irishman, who has a fond- 
ness for deciphering inscriptionson ancient tomb- 
stones, and searching’ for rare old Irish MSS. A 
copy of the Bible in the original Irish is given to 
him, and is the means of his conversion. He be- 
comes thenceforth a zealous apostle of the truth 
among the ignorant, bigoted tenantry around, who 





through priestly hate are turned from loving him 
to cruel persecution of him and of his followers. It 
is a very excellent volume for the Sabbath-school 
library. 

WoMAN: HER DIGNITY AND SPHERE, By a 
Lady. New York: American Tract Society. This is 
a@small volume, but it containsarich amount of 
wise instruction, conveyed in a most interesting 
style. . The subjects are of practical, every-day im- 
portance, and are treated with so muck evident 
skill and familiarity, as to indicate plainly the 
standpoint of a real and rich life-experience, from 
which the author writes. The hints and sugges- 
tions she offers will be of great service to parents, 
and especially to young mothers in the training of 
their children. We greatly like the book, and be- 
speak for it a wide circulation. 


THE VALLEY OF STAINS is a pretty and impres- 
sive little allegory, conveying the important truth 
that the atoning sacrifice of Christ only can avail 
to wash away the stains of sin from the soul. Chil- 
dren love emblems and parables, as well as stories, 
and may be beguiled into receiving the most vital 
truths of religion by such attractive mediums, 
This little allegory is well suited for the Sabbath- 
school library. Published by The American Sun- 
day-School Union, Philadelphia, 

WILLSON’S FIFTH READER. Intermediate Series. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. The consumption 
of Reading Books in schools is enormous. Weare 
not surprised, therefore, at the keen competition 
which the trade in them has produced, nor at the 
care and expense bestowed upon their preparation 
by compilers and publishers, In this new volume, 
Mr, Willson has given to his selections a sort of 
scientific arrangement, so as to make them teach 
incidenta!ly many of the principles of rhetoric and 
oratory. The extracts are accompanied with notes 
and comments, historical and analytical, and 
many of the pieces are embellished by the art of 
the engraver. That which will chiefly attract the 
favor of the teacher is that sa very large a portion 
of the pieces are newand unhackneyed. The book 
is well done, in all respects, and will doubtless be 
a success, 

THE ALDINE PREsSs. New York: Sutton, Bowne 
& Co. The October number has more than com- 
mon artistic elegance and typographical beauty. 
Dore’s **Paulo and Francesco,” with letter-press 
description by Mrs. Helen S. Conant, ‘Parley the 
Porter,’ “Lake of Tiberias,’ and other finely exe- 
cuted subjects, with a well selected literary mis- 


cellany, make up an altogether fine number. $2 a 
year. $2.50 sent by mail on rollers. 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Oo- 


tober. New York: Benjamin W. Hitchcock. The 
present number closes the first volume of this ex- 
cellent music and art journal for the family. 
Choice new music, vocal and instrumental compo- 
sitions, portraits and biographical sketches of emi- 
nent composers, anda variety of choice reading 
make this magazine an unusually acceptable visi- 
tor in the cultivated home. The publisher has 
made himself a name by the excellence, cheapness 
and immense issue of his musical publications, $8. 


ARTHUR’S HoME MAGAZINE, for the family at 
large, $2 yearly; THE CHILDREN’S Hoor, for the 
darlings of the house, $1.25 a year; and THE WoRK< 
INGMAN, 60 cents a year, devoted to the elevation of 
the masses, and teaching temperance, thrift, vir- 
tue, manhood, and religion,—together form a trio 
of excellence in periodical literature that deserves 
special recognition by American readers. Allare 
pure, wholesome and nutritious, and to be every- 
where commended, Published by 7.8. Arthur & 
Sons, Philadelphia, 

DEMOREST’'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY for October, 
is filled with authentic and original patterns and 
fashions. Its Ladies’ Club affords valuable and in- 
teresting information upon many useful subjects. 
It is one of the best magazines for the improve- 
ment and adornment of the household. Subscrip- 
tion price, $3 per annum. W. Jennings Demorest, 
publisher, 8388 Broadway, New York. 

.OuR ScHoon-DAay Visitor. October. Phila- 
delphia: Daughaday & Becker. A most excellent 
magazine for the juveniles, containing more va- 
riety, we think, of interesting and at the same 
time instructive reading matter, for the price, than 
any of the similar youths’ magazines of the day. 
$1.25 a year. 
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Advertising Department. 


Onder this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
t anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR 
CLASS COLLECTIONS. 





This very neat little box, or Mite-Chest,as it Is 
called, has been prepared for the use of Sunday- 
school classes, to contain their monthly collections, 
It is made of wood, with ornamental cover, on 
which are printed appropriate passages from the 
Scriptures, 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 
hae Ten Chests in a box for $3.-8y 


Sample by mail 40 cents. 





National Temperance Almanac, 187], 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 
Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, 
Post-office Address of Officers of State and National 
bodies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organi- 
zations in New York City and Brooklyn, all Tem- 
erance Publications and Papers, &c., &c. Price, 
Qcents. Send forit. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 


BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 
A very neatedition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 


present forscholars, The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book, 





By 

mail. 

No, 1, Black leather, gilt edges, 50e; 62 
No. 2. Black leather, white clasp, 60e; 72 
No, 3. Black leather, gilt clasp, 65c; 77 


No, 13, Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1,22 
No, 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor.,, fine, rimsandclasp, 2.00; 2,12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No, 95, Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.35; 1.47 

Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by Express. 





HOW TO USE 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


Every Superintendent and Infant-Class Teacher 
who desires to make use of 
ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING, 


should take 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 
as itis 

The Only Magazine in the World 
wholly devoted to this subject. 


TERMS—$1 per annum, in advance, 
numbers—post-paid—25 cents, 


Specimen 





AIDS T'S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 


BY 
BE. D. JONES. 


“THE BEST BOOK OF ITS CLASS.” 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 





This work just issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, is invaluable to all Sunday- 
School Workers, 

Sent by mail from any of our Depositories, free of 
postage, on receipt of 75 cents. 


B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
530 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Cheap Wall Texts. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL THXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors,on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size, 





The Texts are as follows: 


1,—‘‘ Stand up for Jesus.”’ 
2,—'* We would see Jesus.”’ 
3.—‘* Ye Must be Born Again,” 
4.—‘* Now is the Accepted Time,” 
5,—‘* Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me.” 
6,—‘‘ Search the Scriptures.” 

7.—*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 

heavy Laden and I will give you Rest,’’ 
8.—‘‘ Remember thy Creatorin the Days of thy 
Youth.” 

9.—**God Bless our Sunday-School.”’ 

10.—‘* Feed My Lambs.,’’ 

11.—‘* Come to Jesus.” 

12,—‘* Hope Thou in God,”’ 

13.—‘* Jesus the Only Saviour,’ 

14.—‘‘ Live for Jesus,”’ 

15.—‘* Come Unto Me.”’ 

16.—‘*I will give you Rest.” 

17.—‘* Jesus Lives.” 

4aq~ If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts, 








“Pull of Interest, but not Sensational.” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & (C0,; 
770 Broadway, New York, 


Invite the attention of Superintendents and Li- 
brarians to their Publications for Sabbath-School 
Libraries. These books, it is believed, will be found 
unexceptionable in siyle and sentiment, and in price 
as low us any in the market, Oatalogues sent free on 
application. 





FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 


Per doz, 

A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - - 96e, 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c, 
A Useful Life and Fragrant Memory, - 600c, 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Scholar, - . Ss - * ee 6c. 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - - 36c. 
The Teacher’s Crown, - . - - + 36e. 


aa On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address, 





— ——. 
————= 


TEACHER’S CLASS:BOOK : 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath. 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 

ossessed by all others, On the open page are blanks 
‘or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con. 
tribution, and the number of library book, Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


OUT IN THE STORM, 
18mo, 55 cents, 
A story illustrating the sin of false pretenses, 


Large print. Engravings, 


AFTERWARDS; or, Janet’s True _ Friend, 
l6mo, $1.15. 
A book for the larger scholars, 

HUNGERING AND THIRSTING. Beautiful 


frontispiece. 18mo, 35 cents, 
DICK AND HIS DONKEY; or, How to Pay 
the Rent. Illustrated, 18mo, 35 cents. 


Just published and for sale by 


th 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


I—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
IIl—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
{Il.—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—_THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE, 
60 Cents Per Dozen, 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen, 
VII.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR, 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XI.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen. 
XIII.—JESUS, THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
36 Cents Per Dozen. 
These Exercises consist of Readings, Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quarterly Concerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
caiculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imvarting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
forr?, Sampleés of the thirteen sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 55 cents. 


PIANOS, [435 Broome St., New York. JORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 

Wecan furnish newseven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.000. We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


= s 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal, 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome 10 
this instrument. Our new scale, medium-sized 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installments, or rented. 

rice-lists sent to any address, 
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SONGS OF GLADNESS 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 


Chureh Music published. 


The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing avariety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 


SONCS OF GCLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


,Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the. dif- 
ferent families of the church, 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 


PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies. 
Beautifully boundin cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 


Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, H $30 
Neat paper covers, : ue : : : $25 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





STEREOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS 


Given to Churches, Sunday-Schools, Societies, &c. 
Having the largest assortment of Slides in the city, 
I have unequalled facilities for giving these de- 
lightfulentertainments, Constantly receiving new 
pictures. Engagements may now be made by in- 
quiring of W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 

Second story, No. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HANDY HELPS 
TO BIBLE LANDS, 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





HANDY HELPS consists of an outline map of 


Palestine, printed on heavy card-board, and ar- 
ranged for use in the Sunday-school, and wherever 
the Bible is studied. Accompanying the mapisa 
table of distances, with the names of the most im- 
portant places mentioned in Scripture history. By 
means of this table and other information in con- 
nection with the map, with a lead pencil any scho- 
lar may locate all places of especial interest, im- 
pressing their relative position on the mind more 
permanently than by any other course of study, 


Price, 50 Cents per Dozen. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, successors to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
No. 425 Broome Street, New York. 


66 3 
BRICHT JEWELS,”’ 
For the Sunday-School. 

“BRIGHT JEWELS” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems, 

Price in Paper, $25 per 100; 
Board, $30 per 100, 
One copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


s s a 
For Publicand Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, 
handsomely printed on good paper, of con- 
venient size, and bound in cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 
: bab quote from testimonials received, the fol- 
owing: 
From Rev. J. H. RAYMOND, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘SonGsS oF DEVOTION,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to 
me so large, or where there was so happy a combi- 
nation of classical correctness and artistic excel- 
lence, with popular feeling and spirit, Every page 
is singable, and yet the prevailing taste is pure and 
high. If my associates agree with me, we shall 
pn it for our social worship at ‘Vassar’ without 

elay. 

A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
. For 1871. 








Charming Monthiies for the Little Foiks. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply any Sabbath-school, one, two, three, or four 
times a month. 





Terms:—Always in Advance. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ “ “ee o 1.88 
90 “ee “ “ se 2.50 
30 oe “ “ “ 3.75 
40 “ “ “ “ 5.00 
50 “ te “ee ia) 6. 95 
100 “ “ “se “oe 12.00 
THE CHILD AT HOME. 
10 copies per annum to one add ress, $1.25 
0 Lid iad “ ae hy 
30 “oe “ os oe 3.75 
40 ae “ “oe “ 5.00 
5 “oe “ “oe Lad 6.25 
100 “ce te Lid “ee 12.00 
THE CHILD’S PAPER. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ ot sé as 1.88 
20 “ “oe Lad ““ 2.50 
80 “ “ Lid “ 3.75 
40 “s “ “ “se 5,00 
50 & “ hi oe 6.25 
100 “se “ ad ae 12.00 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.20 
5 + “ ‘ ‘ i 3 
2 “ ad “ “ en 
80 “ “ “os “ 8.60 
40 “ec “oe “ “ 4 R0 
50 oe “ oe ae 6.00 
100 oe “e “ “ 12.00 


4a The terms of annual subscription are those 
established by the different Societies which pub- 
lish these papers. Six monthssubscription receiv- 
ed at half the above rates. Sample copies of one or 
all free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


tar EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. 








NEARLY 


1,000,000 


Volumes distributed by Sunday-Schools using 
RAY’S 
took Syste™ 


Rl, 
LIBRARY REGISTER (Fe 
The best, most simple, complete and economical plan, 
Send for Descriptive Circular giving sizes and prices. 
J.C, GARRIGUES & CO., 608 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
or, A. 0. VAN LENNEP, 76 East 9th St , New York. 








GREAT SUCCESS! 


American Sunday:School Worker. 
TERMS FOR 1871. 
J. W. McINTYRE, St. Louis, 


PUBLISHER. 

A Monthly, 32 pages octavo, for Parents, Tea- 
chers and Scholars, with Sunday-School Lessons, 
Exposition, Illustrations, Questions, &c., for each 
Sabbath. 

This publication is designed to develope a greater 
depth and spirituality in the Sunday-School work, 
looking beyond methods to results. 

PRICE $1.50 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sixty Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10, 
Lesson papers, per 100, 75 cents; less number, one 

cent each.—Clubs of 20, without lesson papers, $1.25 

each.—#@-Specimen copy and list of lessons for 

1871 sent on receipt of postage stamp. 


iy PICTORIAL AIDS 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 
AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charts. Size, 28 by 40 inches. 





These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes, They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly inalarge room,and meet a want that 
has been felt by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard. The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 


The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pitiar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armor. 


The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents, 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher. It isintendéd 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community tothe true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like to distribute itin their schools, Packages 
of 50 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents, 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 


Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it tothe class 
with the books which have been chosen, In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents, 














Rev. A. B. Morse. 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 


J.C.GARRIGUES & CO., 


608 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





These Publications have been warmly commended by the leading Religious Journals throughout this 


country, and also endorsed by prominent Sunday-school Workers of all denominations. 


Beautifully Illustrated and Substantially Bound. 


Agnes Wilbur; or, A Daughter's Influence. 
By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 3 illustrations. 90c. 


A domestic story, in which a daughter, through 
her loving Christian example, becomes the means 
of acomplishing great good, first to her father, and 
finally to all the members of the family. The les- 
son most strongly impressed upon the mind by 
reading this book, is the importance of performing 
present duties, those which are near at hand, espe- 
cially every-day household duties. 


Arthur Merton; or, Sinning & Sorrowing. 
By Caroline E. Kelly. 4illustrations. $1.25. 


This book contains lessons of counsel and warn- 
ing for the young, and is written in so interesting 
@ manner as to have won its way among a large 
circle of readers. Boys are attracted by the narra- 
tive, because it contains an authentic account ofa 
young man who, to his sorrow, tried a thorny, dan- 
gerous road, and after suffering the sad conse- 
quences of sin changed his course, and it is hoped 
is now.in the path of rectitude and honor. 


Barbara St. John. 
By P. B. Chamberlain. 4illustrations. $1.25, 
This volume abounds in useful lessons of earnest 
Christian life, and is particularly commended for 
the older classes in all our Sabbath-schools. A 
deep interest centres in Barbara, the subject of the 
narrative, a young girl who from her earliest child- 
hood aspires to be somebody, and bends the ener- 
gies of her school-days to the careful cultivation of 
a gifted mind for the accomplishment of the che- 

rished object of her life. 


Better than Rubies; or, Mabel’s Treasure. 
By Emma F. R. Campbell. 4 illustrations, $1.25. 
A story showing the powerful and winning in- 
fluences of even young children, when the love of 
Ghrist fills their hearts and is developed in their 
a f lives. Mabel Leslie and her little brother 
Willie, the children of worldly parents, through 
the teachings of the Sunday-school were instru- 
mental in leading their father to the Saviour and 
tetting in motiona train of influencs which result- 
1d in great good to the entire community in which 
they lived. 


Friday Lowe. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 4 illustrations, $1.25, 
The author of this exceedingly interesting vo- 
lume is well known as one of the ablest female 
writers in this country. Friday wasa neglected 
orphan girl, who on the death of her parents went 
to live with a penurious grandmother. After many 
home trials and hardships, she was led to the light 
of happier days throug) the influence of a lovely 
Christian lady. 


Grace Mansfield’s Experiment. 
By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. 3 illustrations. 90c, 


Grace is achild of wealth, with temptations toa 
life of ease and self-indulgence, but under the teach- 
ings of a pious mother she is led to earnest work 
for the Saviour. Near her summer residence in 
the country she gathers around hera few negiected 
children and teaches them of Jesus, This is the 
beginning of the ** Experiment,’’ which results in 
a flourishing Sunday-school and finally a prospe- 
rous church. 


Heavenward—Earthward. 
By Harriet B. McKeever. 4 illustrations, $1.25. 
A narrative of very great power and excellence, 
describing minutely the home-training and disci- 
pline in three distinct families. It exhibits, in an 
attractive and impressive manner, the proper relo- 
tion which one family should sustain toward an- 








other, and also shows the importance of the Sab- 
bath-school as a means of accomplishing good to 
every member of the family which is brought 
within its influence, 


Helen MacGregor; or, Conquest & Sacrifice 
By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. 4 illustrations, $1.25. 
An exceeding interesting and instructive volume 
for young girls, iilustrating ina pleasing and for- 
ciple manner the beauty of sacrificing, through 
conquest over self, for the good and happiness of 
others. The lessons taught are of the highest order, 
and the book has been most warmly commended 
as one of the very best juvenile publications for 
Sabbath-schools and families. 


John Brett’s Household. 
By. Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 3 illustrations. 90c, 
A most graphic description of a type of home- 
life that is too sadly common in our day and coun- 
try. Into a neglected, disorderly household, where 
husband, wife and children seem to have but littie 
interest and sympathy for each other, a young girl 
is introduced who, by the good traits she developes, 
proves a rich comiort and blessing. 
Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. 
By Rev. George Jones, M.A. 25 illustrations, $2. 
Tnois is a most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in 
the time of our Saviour, The record of each occur- 
rence is given with such clearness of style and mi- 
nuteness of description, as to throw great light on 
the Scripture narrative. It seeks to make the 
reader realize the statements of the Gospels as 
facts passing actually in review. 
Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 
By Rev. George Jones, M. A, 25 illustrations. $2. 
In the preparation of this instructive volume, 
the author has brought to his aid the result of an 
extensivesiudy of books, and personal observations 
in the countries of the Bible, and he leads us over 
portions of Scripture history which are compara- 
tively but little expiored; hence some of the chap- 
ters have a peculiar freshness, combined with a 
sacred interest; for instance, the pne describing 
Abraham ’s contract for the tomb-caves at Hebron, 
showing the manner in which alphabets were ori- 
ginally made, will be by some considered well 
worth the price of the book. 


Mistakes of Educated Men. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. 50c. 
The sterling good advice and important sugges- 
tions embraced in this little volume should be 
placed within reach of every thoughtful person, 
especially of young men who are about to engage 
in the active duties of life. 


One Hundred Gold Dollars. 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy. 3 illustrations. 90c. 
Acapital book for boys, intended to show the 
proper and improper uses of money. It is full of 
interest from beginning to end, containing spiri- 
ted aliusions to incidents in the lives of eminent 
men, for the purpose ef showing, as they most for- 
cibly do, the opposite characters of two boys—one 
who valued money for the good that could be done 
by means of it, and the other who loved earthly 
riches above everything else. 


Sequel to Friday Lowe. 
By Mrs. C. E. Kelly Davis. 4 illustrations. $1.25. 
This is a charming picture of the development 
of a consistent Christian character when surround- 
ed by the vanities and follies of fashionable lite. 


Inquire for these Publications at any Bookstore, and if 
send direct to us. We havealarge and fine collection of Choice Books, from numerous 
other publishers, which may be obtained of us on the same terms as our own. 





The Books are 


The volume is especially commended to young — 


girls who are about entering the path of woman- 
hood, as a beautiful example worthy of imitation, 


Stella Ashton ; or, Conquered Faults. 
By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. 3 illustrations. 90c, 
A narrative distinguished by the richness of its 
practical and useful lessons for the home circle, 
Stella was a wayward, fiolicsome girl, repeatedly 
getting into little troubles through faults common 
to many young people. Among those that were 
conquered by divine assistance and blessing upon 
faithful parental care were selfishness, disobedi- 
ence, teazing, impatience, &c., &c. 


The Home Vineyard: Sketches of Mission 
Work. By Caroline E, Kelly. 3 illustrations. 80c. 


This volume consists of a series of most graphic 
sketches of experience in the Mission Sunday- 
school work, presenting the encouraging and dis- 
couraging features of this excellent mode of reach- 
ing neglected youth with tho messages of the Gos- 
pel, 


The Sabbath-School Index. 
By R. G. Pardee, A.M. With Portrait on Steel. $1.25. 
This book is pronounced by competent judges to 
be the most practical and valuable work for Super- 
intendents and Teachers published, either in this 
country or in Europe. It points out the History 
and Progress of Sunday-schools, with Approved 
Modes of Instruction, Examples in Illustrative, 
Pictorial and Object-teaching; also the Use of the 
Blackboard, Management of Infant-classes, Tea- 
chers’ Meetings, Conventions, Institutes, &c., &e. 


The Sunday-School Idea. 
By John S. Hart, LL.D. $1.50, 
This work contains a clear exposition of the 
principles which underlie the Sunday-schol cause, 
setting forth its Objects, Organization, Methods 
and Capabilities. The author’s experience as a 
proninent Christian educator for more than one- 
third of a century, is embodied in this valuable 
book, which should be within reach of every ear- 
nest Sunday-school worker in the land. 


The Teacher’s Guide to Palestine. 
By Prof. H.S. Osborn. Witha Map. 650 
Avuadmirablelittle manual, containing acomplete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 
tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 
Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra- 
tions derived from them, 


Titman Loring; or, Minister or Merchant. 
By Rev. J. K. Nutting. 3illustrations. 90c 
A very life-like account of two boys, one of whom 
selected as his choice the vocation of the ministry 
and the other mercantile life. Every important in- 
cident recorded has been taken from real expert- 
ence, and almostevery character introduced might 
be pointed out by name, either now living or having 
deceased about the time related, 


Tom Miller; or, After Many Days. 
By Mrs. M. E, Rockwell. 4 illustrations. $1.26. 
Tiis volume contains the account of an Irish 
lad from the time of his first landing in America 
untii, aiter various temptations and hardships, he 
arrived at manhood and became settled in life. 
Tie mother of this boy, in her quiet performance 
of Dome duties, furnishes a most charming and 
lovely example of Ciristian faith and fortitude. 


you are not able to find them, 
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